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COUNTRY TOILETTES.—(See PaGeE 510.) 
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Country Toilettes. 


See illustration on front page. 


Fic. 1.—This stylish French dress is of fou- 
lard of two kinds—plain chaudron-color and an- 
other figured in many colors on a mastic ground. 
The full roand skirt 1s of the figured foulard in 
loose pleats. The fronts represent one style of 
the double aprons described last week. The low- 
er apron is of the plain foulard bordered with the 
figured goods, while the upper apron is a whole 
width of figured foulard. 
the plain goods in wing shape 1s m the back, The 
plain basque has a pointed plastron of the figured 
silk, and a°similar insertionof-the -figured goods 
is in the plain sieeves. Red velvet or red moiré 
may be used for the half cuffs and the half col- 
lar. Red straw hat faced with red velvet and 
banded with the figured foulard. Chaudron bows 
of ribbon and clusters of bluettes form an aigrette 
in front’ Parasol of the dress goods. Suede 
gloves. Black shoes, with chaudron silk stock- 
ings 

Fig. 2.—This graceful costume 1s of periwinkle 
blue Cheviot combined with limousine of an écru 
ground striped with red and blue. The striped 
skirt hangs perfectly plain on the foundation 
skirt. The drapery of the blue Cheviot forms a 
washer-woman apron with a wide revers of the 
striped goods on the right side, and a still wider 
revers trims the back drapery. The jacket of 
plain blue flows open to show striped lining, and 
Under this is a 
waistcoat of the stripes taken diagonally to meet 
in the middle, and beneath this 1s a linen chem- 
isette like a man’s shirt bosom. Cherry neck 
ribbon with cravat bow. Pleated cherry ribbon 
on the sleeves and edging the waistcoat. Sailor 
hat of Tuscan yellow braid with band and back 
bow of blue ribbon edged with rows of the straw 
Blue foulard 
parasol with vellow, red, and blue border, and a 
blue and red bow on the stick. 


has wide revers at the neck 


Some cherry loops are also added 


MISS WOOLSON’S NOVELS : 


EAST ANGELS. 
Fextmmork Wooison. pp. 592 
$1.25. 


By Constance 
16mo, Cloth, 


A story of remarkable interest, which, unlike many 
interesting Stories, leaves a very strong impression. 


The leading motive of Hast Angels ean hardly 


be put aside, even though the author has embel- 
lished it with a richness and variety of detail in which 
ove finds an unfailing but always changing charm. 

.. One great reason why Hast Angels is a strong 
novel is that all the various elements in its elaborate 
texture, the humorous, grotesque, picturesque, idyllic, 
romantic, and tender, are so adrottly used to produce 
one clear, well-planned effect.—N. Y. Ttbune. 

The strongest and most masterly work of fiction of 
the year.—N, ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

The work of a most accomplished artist.—¥. Y. 
Times, 

The one great novel of the year.—Boston Evening 
Traveller 


ANNE. 
W oo0Lson 
pp. iv, 540, 


A Novel. By Constance Frentmore 
Illustrated by C 8. Reingsarr 
1émo, Cloth, $1.25. 


A work of rea! power; its characters are painted 
with a master hand; its literary style calls for the 
warmest praise; and the story has preéminently that 
sympathetic quality which is the chief charm of the 
novel of domestic life.—Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 

This story is fall of power.— Literary World, Boston. 

A rich contribation to American fiction. —Christian 
Intelligencer, N. Y. 

A strong, fresh, vigorous story.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


FOR THE MAJOR. A Novelette. By 
Constance FentMork Wootson. Illustrated, 
pp. iv, 208. 16mo, Cleth, $1.00 


Not a sentence could be erased from the book with- 
out loss,—T'he Critic, N. Y. 

A story so sweet and simple that it suggests an old- 
fashioned plaintive ballad. The author has chosen the 
most picturesque materials that America affords.— 
N.Y. World. 

A work of genius. In trath, of all American writers 
of fiction, Miss Woolaon may easily become the novelist 
laureate.—Boston Globe, 
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Our next number will contain a ParreRNn-SHERT 
ScppLeMENt, with numerous Sull-srz d patterns, il- 
lustratrons, and descriptions of Lapis’ Mournine 
Dursses, Wraprines, and Bonners, Brack Lace 
Dresses, Foutarp, Campric, Perca.n, and other 
Mipsummer Toixrres, Boys’ and Giris’. Coun- 
Try Suits, Crochet Pelticoats, Table Mats, Chair 
Backs, Ne wspaper Racks, Embroidery Patterns, 
ete., ele, , with chore literary and artistic attrac- 


tions. 

IN THE NINETIES. 

\ 7 HEN the great heat-forces of middle 
summer strike us like breaths from 

some maligu furnace, the day seems endur- 

able only when we pass it in large rooms 

with free-blowing dranghts of wind, with 

thinnest, whitest fabrics for our clothing, 

with daylight seclusion, with horses and 

servants at command— 

“ And for this dronght all kinds of fruits, 


Grape syrup, squares of colored ice, 
With cherries served in drifts of snow—” 


Bouffant drapery of | 





the day seems only endurable under all such 
ameliorating circumstances, and becomes 
something hardly less than a terror when 
we must go out in the sun, and on the un- 
shielded sigewalks and squares and cross- 
ings, on the errands of our shopping, our 
marketing, our visits to the poor, when we 
are standing behind counters or sitting in 
close offices, suffering the burning ray, and 
conscious of limp linens, blowzy faces, and 
of a generally unpresentable appearance, 
while yet most fully in the public sight. 

Those fortunate ones among us who have 
their spacious apartments, their frequent 
baths, their fine equipages, their number of 
silently moving servants, who have to give 
no thought to the preparation of meals or 
the aspect of rooms, for whom dust 1s an 
element of the unknown, and who have not 
to lift a finger in effort, or to expose a freckle 
to the sun—those fortunate ones would find 
their own sufferings under heat greatly 
mollified if they could but have some expe- 
rience of what their less fortunate sisters 
suffer, and so, by comparison, more fully ap- 
preciate the ease of their own situation. 

In their place summer heats often round 
out a pleasant condition of luxurious exist- 
ence; the flower is in perfect bloom, the 
day 1s at noon, the tide is at the flood, and 
hfe is capable of being a delight with the 
thermometer rising ninety. And if itis not, 
if the blood will boil and the breath become 
a vapor, they, at any rate,can bury them- 
selves from sight, and be observed by no one 
till the mercury learns better manners. 

But the luckless sisters, far from cool 
baths, in tight and warm suits fit for ap- 
pearing on the street, obliged to go out, and 
to go on foot or in crowded cars, exposed in 
all their heat and dust to the multitudinous 
public eye, or forced to stay in hot kitchens 
catering to the appetites of others, to sweep 
and dust when the dust cleaves to the per- 
spiring face and hands, to write when the 
hand clings to the paper, to sew when the 
needle sticks m the cloth, obliged to make 
the added exertion which brings to fever 
heat the blood that otherwise might lapse 
along with slower pulse and some compar- 
ative comfort—what is existence to them 
but a torment when the mercury is in the 
nineties ? 

When the luxurious and pampered wo- 
man begins to complain of the heat, let her 
only remember those less blessed, and she 
will find that the worst heat she is ever 
called upon to bear 1s only a baby’s breath 
beside their daily endurance. 

But while these secluded and well-cared- 
for women can be taught, by remembering 
the troubles of others, how to meet the fierce 
heats, if need be, and if they are not where 
fresh sea-breezes banish the necessity of 
teaching or of learning how to bear the 
weather, others of us may yet find our profit 
in the matter by some reflection on the 
moral and mental ways and means of keep- 
ing the body cool, and some practice of the 
same. 

Nothing can make us more keenly sensible 
to any annoyance than the act of letting our 
thoughts dwell upon it; nothing can make 
it more insufferable than a perpetual refer- 
ence to it and expression about it, a constant 
fretting as irritating as the canse of the fret 
itself, holding the nerves unceasingly on the 
alert, and the mind aware of heat, if heat 
be the specific annoyance, and the pains 
and pangs of heat. Thus the people who go 
about mopping their foreheads and swing- 
ing their fans, and exclaiming as to their 
discomfort, and as to their apprehension of 
increasing discomfort, do nothing but in- 
crease that discomfort, make the perspira- 
tion start as much by nervous emotion as 
by caloric, crease the necessity of fanning 
by the mere exercise of the fan, and render 
themselves many times more miserable than 
they would be if they let themselves and 
their miseries alone, and contrived to think 
of something else than the thermometer. 

For the thermometer is the bitter enemy 
of the one who loves not heat; he is always 
thrusting more firewood into the oven and 
swelling in exultation ; he reminds his vic- 
tim of the fact that otherwise might not be 
known, and keeps it ever apparent, so that 
the one who is in constant consultation with 
him is 1n the hands of a cunning master of 
the situation who has no mercy, every inter- 
view with whom 1s au exacerbation of the 
original grief. 

If one would be cool and comfortable 
when others are suffering and complaining, 
and yet meet the same conditions of sur- 
rounding atmosphere, the only possible way 
to do is not to think at all about the cir- 
cumstances, but to keep the mind upon oth- 
er affairs, and on no account to allow ove’s 
self to fret or worry in the least. The mo- 
ment the mind is calm and cool the body 
will follow suit, and the temperature will 
fall to a degree that will surprise the oppo- 
site neighbor who is still fretting and wor- 
rying and thinking how hot it is, and won- 
dering what DANTE méaut by putting his 
inmost hell into the middle of a cake of ice! 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
CHILDREN ON A FARM. 


T has always seemed to me that the primary 
and essential use of barns was for children to 
play in; and we might go still farther and say 
that one chief use of farms is as out-door nurser- 
ies and school-rooms for the same little people. 


_ The farm in question must of course be one where 


the air is good, the drainage sufficient, and, above 
all, the farmer good-natured. He must be gen- 
erous about his barn, not particular about his 
hay-loft, tolerant as to hen-roosts and raspberry 
bushes, but seeluded and reserved as to the dis- 
posal of pitchforks and hay-cutters. The farm- 
er’s wife also needs to be of a very magnanimous 
nature, not merely as to large appetites and soil- 
ed feet—for these, it is to be presumed, she has 
always with her—but as to the armfuls of fra- 
grant rubbish that the children bring in with 
them from the fields and forget to clear away 
again, or the tree-frogs which are placed under 
tumblers for a time and then accidentally let 
loose in the parlor. If caterpillars’ nests are un- 
acceptable in the apple-trees, they are still less 
welcome in the sitting-room ; and after the farm- 
er has laboriously mowed down a too exuberant 
crop of white-weed, it is asking a good deal of his 
wife when she is called upon to supply her best 
pitcher for a bouquet of it under the name of ox- 
eye daisy. But with a farmer of untiring benig- 
nity, wedded toa spouse of inexhaustible patience, 
what place is so blissful or healthful to children 
as a farm ? 

It gives a sphere so unbounded for that deli- 
cious and laborious idleness whigh children call 
pleasure, there is so much to do and there are such 
long summer days to do it in, that one pities at 
this season even the most petted children who 
are anywhere else. Fancy them driving about, 
exquisitely dressed, with mamma in her basket 
wagon, at Newport, when they might be riding 
home on the loaded hay cart, or assisting to har- 
ness old Dobbin for a drive into some secluded 
wood road scented with sweet-ferns and haunted 
by the wood-thrush! Or the children on the farm, 
grown bolder, stand by the farmer’s side as he 
drives over the dry and slippery grass upon his 
stone-drag—a sort of summer toboggan, with no- 
thing but a board between the rider and the un- 
even surface of Mother Earth. Arrived at the 
spring, perhaps, the child sees the farmer slowly 
fill the cider cask with water, and then drive the 
drag to the farther field, the child now walking 
by his side, expectant of the return trip. Then 
there are the eggs to be looked for, not, indeed, 
as formerly, in the “stolen nests” of the great 
barn chamber, but at least in the various odd 
nooks and cubby-houses in which the brooding 
hens are encouraged to establish their strong- 
holds, in the more methodical organization of 
modern days, 

Then there are the hens themselves to be fed— 
thirty or forty chickens clucking and clambering 
at once over the feet of the little people who sit 
beneath the shade of the raspberry bushes and 
dole out the food as parsimoniously as possible, 
that it may last the longer. Such a peering of 
eager eyes and protruding of timid beaks, drawn 
back and thrust forward again a dozen times be- 
fore actual contact with the children’s fingers, 
while bolder hens meanwhile advance unseen and 
steal the whole bit of bread from the lap. Then 
all the chickens run away in a fluttering mob, pur- 
suing the successful thief—feathered things of all 
sizes, all breeds, all gradations of awkwardness. 
Why is it that every growing animal, even the hu- 
man, must pass through its awkward age? No- 
thing is prettier than a little downy chicken ; no- 
thing more gauche and gaunt than the same thing 
when a little older—a mere loose bundle of bones 
and beak and long legs and livid flesh, with one 
or two ludicrously large wing-feathers fastened 
uselessly on, as if with packthread. Yet each of 
these to the children is “ sweet,” or “lovely,” or 
“cunning.” 

And to healthy-minded and observing children 
all flowers, like all chickens, are dear. Mere quan- 
tity is fascinating: the little harvesters are insa- 
tiable; to them “ just a few” means every blos- 


som accessible in the field. They are such keen’ 


observers, too—sharper than a trained botanist 
to detect a difference of shade or a species hith- 
erto unseen. It is astonishing how easily they 
learn the hard names, even ; and the little boy at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, who explained to his 
brother that an idiot was a man who did not 
know anything—did not even “ know an arbor- 
vite from a pine”—seems a whally reasonable 
and credible phenomenon, What schools Nature 
provides for children, if we only give her a chanee 
—perpetual object lessons on every side! She 
knows, moreover, better than we how to reach 
their hearts through their appetites. Consider 
how she trains them, through the summer, in the 
science of berries, with a sweet flavor at each 
step of the lesson. All the regular succession 
of the season—‘ low-bush blueberries and low- 
bush huckleberries, and high-bush blueberries 
and high-bush huckleberries, and low-bush black- 
berries and high-bush blackberries and cranber- 
ries’—the children are only too happy to pick 
steadily through them all, to say nothing of the 
garden's yield of strawberries, with its cherries 
and currants. Time would fail to tell of the cows 
and the sheep and the pigs ; then there is a song- 
sparrow’s nest in the potato hill which requires 
a great deal of watching, and there is a paradise 
of swings in the barn. Everything that children 
can do on a farta is wholesome and picturesque 
at the same time. I remember that amid all the 
beauty of rural Normandy—far more invariably 
and inevitably beautiful than rural England—no- 
thing was quite so pretty as to see my fair hostess 
and her happy children going about in the gray 
twilight, as the final ceremony, to collect the young 
pet rabbits beneath the moss-grown walls and put 
them away in their hutches, lest the owls should 
sweep down upon them after dark from the ivied 





chureh tower above—a tower five centuries old. 
But the essential combination on the farm is of 
child life and animal life; and whether this takes 
place in old Normandy or young America, it is 
equally attractive. a. Well 
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\ J HILE amateur photography, practised un- 

derstandingly and with a thorough know- 
ledge of its details, is a most fascinating and 
profitable amusement, the beginner, impatient 
to achieve fine results from the outset, is so apt 
to plunge headlong into the pursuit, with only a 
confused and imperfect idea of what he is about, 
that the results of his labor are lamentable fail- 
ures, and perhaps he throws up the whole thing 
in disgust. More often he contents himself with 
pulling the string of a drop shutter, and thus 
giving an instantaneous exposure to a “ quick” 
plate, which he then sends to a professional 
workman to be developed, printed; toned, and 
mounted. In a few days he receives the completed 
picture, which he now sees for the first time, and 
with it a bill for services rendered. He pays the 
one, and exhibits the other as a product of his 
own skill. In reality he has done but little more 
toward producing the picture than has the friend 
to whom he exhibits it. It is a parallel case to 
that of the city sportsman who visits the Adiron- 
dacks, there blows out the brains of a deer that 
his guide holds fast by the tail, and returns to 
the city proclaiming himself a Nimrod, and ex- 
hibiting a pair of antlers as proof of his prow- 
ess. 

The true photographic amateur studies the de- 
tails of the pursuit as closely as though he in- 
tended to become a professional, carries his pic- 
ture throug: its successive stages without assist- 
anee, and finally exhibits it in all its beauty of 
finish with a justifiable pride, for it is absolutely 
his own creation. It is for beginners who would 
become amateur photographers of this stamp that 
these papers, containing explanations, stripped of 
technicalities, of a few of the rudiments of the 
art, areewritten. 

Let us suppose that you are about to order 
an outfit. You send to some well-known deal- 
er for a catalogue, decide to have a 5 by 8 
inch camera, and quickly make up your mind, 
from what you read, that you must invest con- 
siderable money in a lens, which is the most ex- 
pensive as well as the most important feature of 
thecamera. Fifteen dollars will purchase an or- 
disary lens, but you must pay at least sixty dollars 
for a first-class one. You order a wide-angled 
landscape, rather than a portrait or a group lens, 
and trust the dealer to select and send whatever 
else you may require. 

Finally the camera and its numberless adjuncts 
arrive, and you are, of course, impatient to try it. 
After unpacking and examining everything, and 
clearing away the litter of packing material, take 
a box of plates, the ruby lantern, a camel’s-hair 
brush, and the several plate-holders into some 
closet that is absolutely dark, or into your dark 
room if you have one. Close the door, and, by 
the ruby light only, cut the paper around the low- 
er edges of the box of plates, take them out one 
by one, and transfer them to the plate-holders, 
dusting the film side of each one with the camel’s- 
hair brush as you do so,and laying them in the 
holder with the film side out. The film side, 
when presented to the ruby light, gives a dull 
and indistinct reflection, as compared with the 
smooth, shining surface of the other or glass 
side of the plate. Carefully close the holders 
and box of plates before leaving the dark room. 

In the field, set up your camera, see that it is 
level and firmly fixed, uncap the lens, draw the 
black cloth over your head and the camera so as 
to exclude all possible light, and look at, not into, 
the ground glass, On it you will see dimly an 
inverted picture. By using the focussing screw 
this picture may be rendered more and more dis- 
tinct until it seems perfect. It is then in focus, 
Focus the ends rather than the centre of the pic- 
ture, and always focus with an “open stop,” 
which means without a diaphragm slipped be- 
hind the lens. 

When the picture is satisfactorily focussed, and 
all is ready, substitute a plate-holder for the 
ground glass, slip in a “stop” if necessary, and 
place the cap over the lens; withdraw the front 
slide from the plate-holder, remove the cap from 
the lens, hold it a second or two, replace it, rein- 
sert the slide, and the deed is done. 

In taking a picture out-of-doors, direct your 
camera away from the sun, never letting it shine 
directly into the lens. 

Use a small diaphragm or “ stop” for brightly 
lighted objects, especially if on the water, and 
give a very short exposure—half a second or so, 

For foliage give a much longer exposure, and 
use a “stop” to define the details. For faces and 
figures give a longer exposure than for landscape. 

For interiors, unless brilliantly lighted, use no 
stop, and expose one or two minutes, 

Do not try to take portraits except in connec- 
tion with other objects. You have not a por- 
trait lens, nor a gallery with its light and acces- 
sories, nor do you possess skill at retouching. 
Wanting all these, your portraits will be dismal 
failures as compared with the work of profes- 
sionals, and your reputation as a photographer 
will suffer accordingly. 

In dealing with colors remember that red and 
green give black, while yellow and blue give 
white, effects. 

To Develop,—Carry your exposed plates, still 
in their holder, into the dark room. This is pro- 
vided with a ruby lantern (or, better still, with a 
pane of ruby glass through which outside light 
may enter), a sink, and running water. The latter 
is essential, and, in the absence of better means, 
may be obtained from a barrel set above the sink, 
and provided with a faucet. 

Mix your developer according to the following 
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formula, or a better one if you have it, and place 
it in two bottles, labelled ¥ 1 and No.2: 
No. 


Pyro (py rogallic ao 1 ounce. 
Wate 








Pe . 6 ounces. 
Sulphur acid... ..++- okeced +.10 drops. 
No. 2 
Sulphite of soda .......+-.--+4 2 ounces. 
Sal soda eseeeoss BOUNCES, 
Wath. cccos dasnchocngs .- 15 ounces. 


Have these bottles, a couple of clean trays or 
pans, a graduate, and your plate-holders on a shelf 
beside you, and a towel hung above the sink, 
close the door, and go to work Take a plate 
very carefully from its holder, handling it only 
by the corners or edges, and lay it, film side wy,1m 
a tray of clean water. This 1s hot absolutely 
necessary, but it softens the gelatine, and pre- 
pares it more readily to receive the developer 
While it remains there, pour into the graduate 
one dram of No. 1, two drams of No. 2, and about 
two and a half ounces of water 

Pour the water from off your plate, and leav 
ing it in the tray, flow the contents of the grad- 
uate evenly over it. In about fifteen seconds 
the picture should begin to appear, and it will 
grow more and more detailed until the full de- 
velopment is accomplished. The easiest 
for the beginner to decide when this point is 
reached is occasionally to lift the plate carefully 
from the tray, and examine the under or glass 
side. When the picture begins to show through, 
it is time to stop the development. While de- 
veloping, hold the tray m your hands, and keep 
it gently moving. The developer 1s thus made 
to flow evenly over every part of the plate. 

A photographic axiom worth remembering is, 
“Expose quickly and develop slowly for best re- 
sults.” 

To develop slowly use only a small portion of 
the No. IL. at first. After a minute pour the 
rest into the graduate, pour the developer from 
off your plate in the tray back into the same 
graduate, and then pour this new mixture back 
over the plate. 

When developed, wash the plate, film side up, 
thoroughly in running water from faucet, 
and place it in the hypo, or clearing, bath 

To prepare this bath, use, by weight, one part 
of hypo (hyposulphite of soda) and four parts of 
water. Fill a good-sized bottle, and set away for 
future use. When it is wanted, pour into a pan 
enough to cover a plate lying on the bottom, and 
in it lay the developed plate, film side up. Allow 
it to remain thus for several minutes, or until the 
white cloudiness has entirely disappeared from 
You must lift the plate 
from the hypo and examine it to discover when 
this has taken place. A dozen plates may be 
cleared, one after another, in the same hypo bath. 
It is well to throw into each pan of hypo a bit of 
alum the size of a large pea, this will prevent 
the “frilling” or blistering of the film, which 
sometimes occurs in warm weather. Never 
the hypo pan for anything else. 

When cleared, the plate must be washed and 
refwashed in running water for several 
to remove all traces of the hypo It is next to 
impossible to wash it too much, After washing 
thoroughly, set the plate in a negative rack to 
dry, and there let it remain for twelve hours, or 
until every trace of moisture has disappeared 
from it. 

One of the most important of the dark-room 
properties ig the towel. Dry plates must be 
handled with absolutely dry hands. No trace of 
pyro must remain on the fingers when placing 
the plate in the hypo, nor must a suspicion of 
hypo be allowed to come into contact with the 
pyro. Therefore wash and wipe your hands after 
touching any solution before approaching them 
to another. Have your towel always within 
reach, and use it unsparingly. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INEXPENSIVE 
js inexpensive wool challig that are sold at 
18 to 25 cents a yard are made up in youth- 
ful and pretty dresses for the summer watering- 
places. These come in cream white grounds, with 
flower patterns in copper red, blue, or brown, and 
for their trimming require only a little ve sIvet for 
the collar and cuffs. A foundation skirt of white 
alpaca is best for these soft dresses, as satteen 
and silesia are too clinging. A good plan for 
such a dress is to cover the foundation skirt 
shout eight inches deep at the foot with challi 
Next put a shirred breadth down the left side, 
having a shirred cluster on the hip and another 
half-way down the skirt, letting the space below 
fall full like a flounce. Then drape an apron 
short on the left side to drop to the foot on the 
right, put several side pieats on the right from 
belt to foot, and continuing the bre adths straight 
and full across the back to the left side, cate ching 
up the side in pleats to the belt, ms aking this join 
the shirred breadth, and thus complete the skirt. 
If it is desired to make this skirt more dressy, 
rows of velvet ribbon may be added across the 
full breadth below the shirring, and a bridle of 
this ribbon may be set on the pleats on the right 
side. The basque is of very siiple shape, with 
full box pleats at the bac k, and the front ms ay be 
quite plain, with a high velvet collar and cuffs, 
and is laced from the top to the bottom. To be 
more dressy, velvet revers may be added from 
the shoulder seams, to meet at the top of the 
darts or at the waist line. 


DRESSES. 


COTTON CRAPES. 


The Turkish crape dresses of crinkled sheer 
cotton, with all-over patterns of vines and flowers 
in dark blue, dull red, or brown, are also attrac- 
tive and inexpensive, as the fabric costs only 25 
cents a yard. Some lace may be used in trim- 
ming such dresses, but is not needed, while vel- 
vet is required as an accessory to give character 














to the delicate fabric. A pretty Se of this 
crape, with the running vine. and flowers in, dark 
blue on a white ground, has white satteen for the 
basque lining, and the crape is gathered at the 
throat, and again at the waist line, with its ful- 
ness held by blue velvet arranged as a peasant 
waist, this peasant waist is two pieces of velvet 
set in’ the front darts their whole length, meet- 
ing together,and laced down the middle. The 
high collar is .of velvet, and the narrow velvet 
cuff has the sleeve slightly shirred. The skirt 
has bouffant wings over straight back breadths, 
while the front has a fan apron pleated to the 
belt, with the pleats defined almost to the foot, 
and the sides drawn up to the belt. The spaces 
not covered at the foot on each side have two or 
three wide gathered flounces, bound with velvet, 
or else simply hemmed. 


GINGHAMS. 


For morning dresses are the sheer seersuck- 
er ginghams sold for fifteen cents a yard in 
stripes of cream with brown, white with blue, 
white with black, or else two shades of blue, one 
much darker than the other. These are made up 
precisely as stuff dresses are, yet without linings, 
as the inside linings and facings shrink different- 
ly from the seersucker when washed. The waist 
may be a belted full waist with high collar and 
cuffs, but it is more often a postilion basque in 
which a white piqué vest is set in Breton shape, 
that is, all in one piece and buttoned down on 
each side with small pearl buttons either quite 
flat or round as a ball. The skirt is a kilt in 
formal side pleats, with a short apron and long 
back drapery put on in burnoose loops at the belt. 
The foundation skirt is of the seersucker, and is 
furnished with a cushion and steels precisely as 
heavier dresses are. No trimming is added to 
such a dress. The collar and cuffs are simply 
stitched, or » a bias piping fold is sewed in 
the edges. The piqué vest has a piqué collar at- 
tached, and the seersucker collar is only on the 
sides and back. When the vest is omitted, a 
good plan is to make a notched revers collar of 
the dress goods, and wear a white chemisette. 
The écru and brown striped dresses of this kind 
are used for travelling on short journeys where 
changes of temperature do not compel the use of 
a wool travelling suit, 

The bourette striped ginghams are also popu- 
lar for wash dresses, and may be used in combi- 
nation with plain gingham, or else the whole dress 
may be of the stripes. When two kinds of ging- 
ham are used, the stripes are made up for the 
skirt with a plain gingham drapery and a plain 
basque, with vest, collar, and cuffs of the stripes. 
The long swinging back draperies are liked for 
these dresses with an apron pointed on one side 
and square-cornered at the foot. This back 
drapery is a square measuring forty-eight or 
fifty inches, made by joining breadths of the ma- 
terial together, curving all the four corners, and 
pleating two sides to the belt, leaving a point at 
the foot. The pretty cotton satteens that look 
like foulards, and the French pereales and cam- 
brics in robin’s-egg blue, gray, and buff grounds 
with white flowers, Japanese figures or stripes in 
hair lines, are made up in the way described for 
ginghams or Turkish crapes, with velvet for the 
accessories, 
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WHITE DRESSES. 


White dresses for morning are of the canvas 
woollens or diagonal serges such as are now 
sold for 75 cents a yard, and are made up in tai- 
lor styles. When wool is not pleasant to the 
wearer, tailors commend dresses of white linen 
duck (such as men wear for vests) made with a 
Norfolk jacket, pleated skirt, and short drapery 
with stitched edges, or else finished with braid 
to look like a cord precisely as cloth dresses 
are. The white Irish linen dresses introduced 
by the Princess of Wales do not find favor here. 
These have a sailor blouse waist with square sail- 
or collar of navy blue linen, and there is a revers 
of this linen on the washer-woman over-skirt, 
and also a wide blue border on the kilt-pleated 
lower skirt. For afternoons are white embroid- 
ered muslin dresses that are bought in patterns 
for $5 to $10; these consist of sufficient em- 
broidery for two or three flounces across the 
front and sides, and an edging for the apron, the 
surplice neck of the gathered belted waist, and 
bands for the sleeves. The nuns’ veiling dresses 
of cream-white tints are still used with tucked 
and pleated skirts and some lace on the drapery. 
To make these more dressy, rows of satin or wa- 
tered ribbons trim the pleatings on the skirt, 
which may be confined to the foot, or may ex- 
tend up one side or on both sides to the belt. 
The long deep apron may be striped with wider 
ribbon of the same sort in rows beginning at the 
belt and ending in loops on the lower edge. A 
still wider ribbon forms a sash behind. 





FOULARDS AND STRIPED - SILKS, 


For those who prefer silks, yet must consider 
expense, there are foulards at 75 cents, and the 
old-fashioned striped silks for 50 cents. Of the 
latter, in black and white narrow stripes, cream 
and brown, plum and gray, or two shades of blue, 
about twenty yards will be required, with half a 
yard of velvet the shade of the darkest stripe. 
For fowards dark blue with white stripes, brown 
with white Japanese hieroglyphies, and buff with 
balls or cubes in Oriental colors, are stylish selee- 
tions. For the basques of such dresses are pret- 
ty white chemisettes of pleated surah or pleated 
mull, with a dog-collar made of folds of the same. 
With these are revers of velvet sewed on the 
dress waist, and edging the chemisette. The 
laced peasant waist of velvet beginning in the 
front darts is also very pretty for such dresses 





aes] 
with the foulard gathered in above, and shirred 
at the top next a velvet collar. The skirt may 
be made of four straight breadths cut out in fin- 
ger scallops on the lower edge, falling on pleated 
frills on the foundation skirt, aud with this is 











worn an apron and sash breadths of the foulard. 
A simpler and easier way is to put gathered 
flounces across the front and sides, and then have 
an apron over-skirt, 
SUMMER COIFFURES.~ , 
The Russian bang and the basket coil are the 
fashionable features of hair- dressing for young 
women, and are also adopted by those who are no 
longer young. The Russian bang curves or is 
pointed in the middle, and is very short on the 
temples. It is also very light, that is, much less 
hair is cut for it than for the Langtry bang, and 
it is short, showing much more of the forehead 
than was formerly done. It is not left smooth, 
but is made light and fluffy by being put up on 
papers or rings, and is cool and pleasant for sum- 
mer wear. The basket coil is made of fine braids, 
slender plaits of three tresses each, wound row 
after row to make a flat coil close against the 
back of the head, which must not be either too 
high or too low, and must not add to the size of 
the head, as loose-twisted coils are apt to do. 
High coiffures are still worn, made of the French 
twist and loops at the crown of the head, but the 
hair-dressers continue to predict the return to 
low chatelaine braids, and to crimped tresses fall- 
ing on the nape of the neck. The bang is being 
gradually given up for children, and flowing locks 
are abandoned for long braids tied with ribbon. 
Short, closely shingled hair is comfortable for 
children for summer, and this cropping promotes 
the strength and growth of the hair. The Pom- 
padour roll is worn with low foreheads, and is 
especially popular with gray hair; the roll is now 
soft instead of being thickly cushioned, and there 
are puffs above it. The pointed fluffy Russian 
bang is worn with gray hair, if the forehead is 
high and the features regular. Fanciful pins and 
combs of shell, silver, or gold are the only orna- 
ments worn in the hair. 








RIDING-HABITS, 


An effort has been made by tailors to lighten 
riding-habits for summer use by introducing fab- 
rics of lighter weight and also of lighter colors 
The gray, brown, and lighter blue suits are of- 
fered for out-of-town wear, but have not proved 
very The preference remains for 
black and dark blue habits, but these are now 
made cooler by an open-throated rolling collar 
and a linen chemisette instead of the high mili- 
tary collar worn in the winter. The postilion 
waist is still made severely plain, but the notched 
revers collar, like that of a man’s morning coat, 
gives a pretty effect, and is comfortable. to the 
‘wearer, The linen collar is a very high straight 
band with a tucked chemisette attached to it, and 
with this is worn a white cravat, either of fold- 
ed lawn like a man’s fvll-dress necktie, or else 
a narrow, sailor-knotted scarf of white India 
silk, armure, or foulard. The felt Derby hat is 
the only rival of the stiff black silk hat, and the 
hair is worn in the basket coil described above. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arno_p, Constasie, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Boutituier Broruers ; 
Srern Broruers; and W.Jay Barker. 


successful. 








PERSONAT, 

It is believed that the Prince of Wales is averse 
to marriages between Englishmen of title and 
American girls. There are only a limited num- 
ber of first-class bachelors in the aristocracy of 
Britain, and the Prince is anxious to have them 
mate with English girls. But in spite of bis wish- 
es, Englishmen continue to marry American wo- 
men, Even that moste ligible of all British bach- 
elors, the Duke of Porth and, whom the Prince 
of Wales is reported to have selected for one of 
his daughters, is said to be fascinated with a 
young and beautiful New- Yorker, A distin- 
guished Englishman said recently to an Ameri- 
can friend: “ You must not be surprised if we 
object to your girls carrying off our young men. 
We waut the young men for our own gitls, aud 
it is only fair that we should have them.”’ 

—Lord Hanrtineton, the Liberal leader who 
has been Mr. GLADSTONE’S Opponent in the re- 
cent political struggle, is a man of tireless en- 
ergy, With a remarkable love and capacity for 
study, and with a most tenacious disposition. 
He does not court popularity, and affects a man- 
ner of indifference and ennui when he comes into 
contact with people. Oddly enough, most Eng- 
lishmen regard him as a rather light, flippant 
personage, who prefers the race-track to politics, 
and sport of any kiud to patriotism. This is an 
entirely false view of the man, whose life is un- 
selfishly devoted to work and high principle, 
and who rivals Lord SALisBury in attention to 
the details of any business. 

—The little church at Islip which was built 
and presented to the Episcopal congregation 
there by WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT is a very 
beautiful and picturesque structure, half hidden 
in evergreens, and striking from whatever point 
of view it is looked at. The congregation which 
gathers there now each Sunday morning may be 
described as a condensation of a Grace Chureh 
audience. Itis, aboveall, an assemblage of good 
society. 

—Mr. Henry Irvine, in his Oxford lecture, 
which was a very clear and interesting summary 
of the art of acting between the days of SHaKke- 
SPEARE and EpmMuNpD KEBavn, saw fit to defend 
stage decoration. It is only a certain small 
class of Shakespearian scholars, mew who prefer 
to read rather than to see the poet’s works, who 
appear to regard the picturesque embellishments 
of the theatre as a kind of sacrilege. Mr. IRviInG 
points out that the second in the line of great 
Shakespearian actors, THOMAS BeTTeRrton, was 
the first to introduce scenery upon the English 
stage, While every subsequent actor has endea- 
vored, as far as possible, to bring this scenery 
aud other decorations more closely into harmo- 
ny with the Shakespearian ideals. Mr. Irvine, 
by-the-way, will leave England for New York at 
the end of this month. 

—In a newly published letter from George 
Sand to one of her intimate friends the novelist 
makes this reference to the great composer 
Cuopin: “It is impossible to take his advice 
into consideration in the practical affairs of life. 

















He has never seen facts as they are, nor under- 
stood human nature on any point. His mind is 
all poetry and music, and he cannot endure that 
which is different from himself.” 

—The Seabright Lawn-tennis and Cricket 
Club will, sooner or later, include uearly all the 
prominent residents of Seabright. There are 
more than a hundred members already, and the 
cost to each of these is not large, and the oppor- 
tunities for pleasure considerable. The eclub- 
house is a spacious and handsome building, the 
main part of the interior consisting of a lofty 
hall with a finely polished floor. Many acres 
of well-kept ground and lawn surround the 
house. There will be seventeen tennis-courts, 
a base-ball field, and a match crease for cricket, 
The trustees of the club are A. F. De Navarro, 
Wi.tiam Surpren, G. Woop, R. W. De For- 
ResT, and Ropert L. CRawrorv. 

—The widow of the late Joun KE.xy is stay- 
ing this summer at Long Branch. 

—There will be a summer school of philoso- 
phy next month at Key East, New Jersey. Dr. 
Patton, of Princeton, is one of the principal 
lecturers engaged, and will discuss Agnosticism. 

—BARTLEY CAMPBELL makes slow improve 
ment at Bloomingdale Asylum, if indeed he can 
be suid to have improved at all. Two ofhis hal 
lucinations are that he is a su iperns il being, and 
that the asylum is a hotel of which he is the pro 
prietor. In his odd moments he writes verse, 
which is usually unintelligible. 









—Mr. A. H. HOAGLAND, of this city, bas en- 
dowed a Western colk ~Antioch Collewe, of 
Yellow Mg with ), 000, for a chair of 


Higher Physiolog 


—Few of the a are now seen on the 
beach at Newport, although the beach is a par 
ticularly good one. Not very long ago there 


was no rule of fashion against bathers. 


rule is strict to-day, and so the beach is given 
over to excursionists and inhabitants of the 
town. 


—Expert observers of Trinity Chureh express 
in private the opinion that unless the stone of 
which that beautiful and historical edifice is 
coustructed shall be treated, as the Obelisk in 
Central Park was treated, with parafline, it will 
rot and crumble away. Immense blocks of the 
obelisk were found to be in a spongy condition 
when paraffine was applied to it. Now water 
runs off its surface like mereury 

—The late BENJAMIN MORAN, Minister to Por 
tugal, and for a long time Secretary of the Unit 
ed States Legation at London, was a familiar fig 
ure in London society. It is said that he kept 


a diary in which he recorded the dinners to 
which he had been invited, the names of the 
convives, and something of the conversation 


which he heard or participated in 


—Three young women who are acknowledged 


to be belles in New York city have recently 
been together in London—Miss ADELE Grant, 
Miss Marion Lanepon, and Mrs. JAMES BROWN 


Porrer. 
land. 
—Madame Marcuest, the celebrated singing 

teacher, has a large number of Americans in her 
school at Paris. She gives matinées during the 
season, at which her most promising pupils are 
heard. At the last of these matinées for the 
present summer three young American women 
were conspicuous. They were Miss Grou, 
Miss STEWAkT, and Miss Evaresr. Another 
of Madame Marcuesr’s pupils, Miss GLEAsON, 
of San Francisco, is said to have an unusually 
strong soprano voice. Madame MARCHES! wis 
taught to sing in her youth by Garcta, 
had Jenny Linp for a scholar. Mlle. 
studied with Madame MARcHEsI. 


Miss CHAMBERLAIN is also in Eng- 


who also 
NEVADA 


—Mr. PENDLETON has been foreed, since he 
took up his residence in Berlin as the American 
Minister, to study the German language persist- 


ently. In his youth he had some knowledge of 
this language, and even attended a course of lee- 
tures at Heidelberg. But what he had learned 
was s00n forgotten, and upon his arrival in Ger- 
many he found himself in an awkward position. 

—Mr. Ernest LONGFELLOW, a son of the poet, 
now occupies a beautiful little Early English cot 
tage at Magnolia, which was expressly built for 
him, and which was completed only a few weeks 
ago. 

—The pastoral players at Coombes House, 
Englund—who are to have their imitators at 
Lenox—began their entertainments this week 
with a performance of Tennyson's Becket. 
Among the performers were Lady ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL, Miss Genevieve Wakb, Miss Maup 
MILLeT, and Mr. Bassert Rog. 

—The latest Anglo-American engagement an 
nounced is that of Mr. IDERICK PERRY 
young Englishman, and Miss Carrie Warts, 





a granddaughter of Commissioner WILLIAM 
Woon. 
—The extreme Eastern resorts are likely to 


be more popular this season than heretofore, 
although, of course, such places as Bar Harbor 
and Campobello are now decidedly in the favor 
of tourists. But other places hardly less pie- 
turesque and interesting, like Grand Menan and 
Acadia, have been visited too little, chiefly, per- 
haps, because it has not been an easy task to 
reach them. A company has been organized in 
Joston which will run steamers between that 
city and points on the Maine coast. 

—OLIVER WENDELL Houmes is a very patient 
man. But since he arrived in England his pa 
tience has been almost exhausted by the neces- 
sity of listening to reciuls of his own poems. 

—It has been conclusively proved that a blind 
deaf-mute, with the assistance of another deaf. 
mute whose sight is unimpaired, can read a news 
paper with ri apidity and satisfaction. 

—Social clubs flourish in Cuba 
perhaps than anywhere else. Clubs are the ba- 
ses of social life there. They are, in fact, the 
centres around which socicty in the larger cities 
revolves. Cubans of prominent position seldom 
dine at home. They take their dinners at the 
clubs. It would not be extravagant to say that 
home life is unknown in Cuba. 

—General ADAM BADEAU, whose acquaintance 
with English society is as "close as that of any 
American, writes of Queen Vicroria, who, he 
thinks, has lived a sad life: ‘* The Queen of Eng 
Jand exhibits in her exalted sphere virtues whie cht 
the humblest man or woman in her realm might 
imitate, virtues which endear her personally to 
her subjecis, and certainly make them unwill 
ing, in her time, to disturb her throne. Purity, 
honor, truth, religion, fidelity in all the family 
relations, constancy to friends, sympathy with 
all forms of human suffering in whatever class— 
these are traits on account of which the English 


more freely 











people of to-day are content to have a Quecn.”’ 
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South Kensington Embroidery Designs. 


“N these versatile days few things can be said 
to claim a monopoly of public attention, but 
art needle-work proves the exception to the rule. 
The steady progress of this fascinating art is ex- 
emplified in the beautiful designs furnished us 
by the courtesy of the South Kensington Royal 
School of Art Needle-work. 
Among the most charming of these is a man- 














tel valance of dark blue velvet, the handsome 
and graceful design of which, as shown in Fig. 1, 
is executed in “ laid-work”’ ; it is quite solid, the 
silk being laid on and stitched down in rows; in 
this instance it is unshaded, the leaves being in 
green, and the sprays in lovely pale colors. The 
effect of this mode of treatment is very beautiful. 
There are some specimens in the school in which 
the silk is laid in shades, which are still more at- 
tractive in appearance, but the embroidery of 
which requires the cunning of a practised hand. 
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Fig. 1.—MANTEL VALANCE. 


Fig. 2 is also a novelty; it is a very handsome 
fourfold screen, mounted in a black frame, the 
ground is of Indian red cloth, very rich and soft 
in texture, and the design is formed of numerous 
sprays of fruit, apples, pears, plums, oranges, 
pomegranates, etc., and branches of horse-chest- 
nut, and hazel-nuts, in various stages of fruiting. 
The execution of this is wonderfully natural ; it 
is done throughout in appliqué, the fruits being 
of plush and velvet raised and rounded from the 




















catine, a beautiful and most valuable material 
for the purpose, giving as it does the appearance 
of gold-work. The design is “couched” down 
with silk of the same color. 

The fifth and last design is another stool of con- 
ventional pattern; the ground is peacock blue 
velveteen, and the design is worked in outline 
with thick crewels of various shades of brown 
and gold, the centre is filled up with French 
knots, which gives the necessary importance to* 



































Fia, 22—FOURFOLD SCREEN.—FRUIT DESIGN. 


surface by the insertion of cotton-wool under- 
neath, whilst the leaves are of various shades of 
green serge laid on flat the veins and markings 
of leaves and fruit are worked in with crewel, 
and the ertire design is first outlined with Japa- 
nese gold threads, and secondly with coarse green 
crewel, which is “ couched” on, and which serves 
to throw out the pattern in strong relief. 

‘Both in design and the manner in which it is 
carried out this screen is one of the most striking 
we have seen for a long time. 

Figs. 3, 4, and 5 are 
very pretty footstools, of 





a design which otherwise would be a little thin 
in effect. 

Many of these convenient little footstools can 
be worked in the hand, and at a trifling cost, and 
consequently are favorite pieces of work for 
ladies to have in hand in their own homes or to 
take to the country. 





NOT ENOUGH SLEEP. 


T is to be doubted if 
much of the nervous 





which there is now a large 
and various supply. Fig. 
8, which both in shape 
and design will do equally 
well for either church or 
household use, is of olive- 
green velveteen, with a 
spray of conventionalized 
passion-flower worked sol- 
idly in natural colors with 
crewels, the lights being 
skilfully rendered by the 
introduction ofa little silk. 

The square stool, Fig. 





restlessness of Americans 
is not due to an indul- 
gence received from their 
parents in early childhood 
in the matter of putting 
off going to bed at night- 
fall.. The parlor is light- 
ed, the books and work 
are out, the table is open 
for games, the neighbor 
has perhaps dropped in, 
all looks so cheerful and 
bright that the child 
whose bedtime has sound- 





4, is per' 





haps more strik- 





ed begs entreatingly for 





ing in fashion; it is of 
dark red diagonal cloth, 
and is done in appliqué 
of old-gold-colored bro- 





just a little more time; 
and. the mother, whose 
heart yearns toward her 
children, and who hates 
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to deprive them of any pleasure, relents for just 
that little time, and does not hurry to put an end 
to that. When at last the children do go off. re- 
luctantly, several serious injuries have been donc 
to them by the one who rhally loves them best. 
They have been taught procrastination ; they 
have seen punctuality set at nanght; they have 
found that they can break a law by teasing ; and 
they have been deprived of the proper quantity 
of rest at the proper time for their bodies and 











their nerves. Advancing daylight will usually 
awake them at the same hour as on other days, 
whether they went to bed early or late on the night 
before; and as a consequence their nerves have 
been deprived of their necessary rest, and their 
brains of the due amount of growth or of the re- 
pair which takes place only in sleep. In no oth- 
er country are children so indulged and so allow- 
ed to break rules as in this, and in no other coun- 
try do the results exhibit such ruined nervous 
systems. 
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SOME PHASES OF WOMAN'S LIFE IN EUROPE.—Skercuep py Josern Lavser.—[See Pace 514.] 
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SOME PHASES OF WOMAN’S 
LIFE IN EUROPE. 
See illustration on page 513. 

J HETHER it be the existence of enormous 
W standing armies, the havoc of centuries of 
war, the absence of practical educational facil- 
ities, or the lowness of laborers’ wages, that com- 
pels so many women on the continent of Europe 
to seek to gain a living in occupations which we 
deem fit only for the strongest and rudest of men, 
certain it is that one of the commonest and, to 
American eyes, the strangest sights there is the 
number of women engaged in agricultural and oth- 
er severe manual labor, In France women are still 
occupied in the mines, dragging or pushing the 
heavy trucks of coals through the narrow tunnels 
that ran from the seams to the shaft, Of course 
in such work they adopt the ordinary costume of 
working miners, and at the first glance are not 
to be distinguished from the men by whose side 
they are working. Some of the entries in the 
French census as to the laboring population are 
strange enough. . In Paris there are nine female 
boai-builders, and two hundred and forty-five 
“ wheelwrights, farriers, and saddlers,” eight saw- 
yers, forty-six carpenters and joiners, eight ma- 
sons, and one plumber. It is, however, in Austria 
that we find the greatest proportion of women 
engaged in heavy physical labor, not merely in 
agriculture or the mines, but in paving and clean- 
ing the streets, or in carrying huge trays of mortar 
or hods of bricks up to the workmen on the scaf- 
folding of buildings in the course of erection. 
These women do not seem to complain of their 
lot; they have been bred up to hard work from 
infaney, and are used to nothing better; their 
language and manners are as coarse as those of 
the male laborers, whom in figure they resemble 
—high-chested, broad-shouldered, no trace of a 
waist, and possessed of great strength. To such 
stout “daughters of the plough” it is an easy 
task to wheel a street-sprinkler or pull about a 
hand-cart laden with milk, as may be seen any 
day in Antwerp, where the milk-woman, with her 
neat white cap and kerchief and her assistant 
dog, is a striking street picture. In Prussia about 
six thousand women are workers in mines, quar- 
ries, and foundries, and about two thousand are 
classified as “ drivers, postilions, and railway la- 
borers,” and about one thousand as “ ship’s crews, 
sailors, boatmen, and ferrymen”’; in this last cat- 
egory will come women employed, as in our illus- 
tration, in towing canal-boats. It has been asked, 
why do not women adopt callings more adapted 
to feminine hands? The reason seems to be the 
industrial condition of a great part of the Euro- 
pean continent, which affords to them no better 
means of earning a living, and the fact that these 
occupations, which are so utterly unfeminine, are 
just those in which unskilled labor can be em- 
ployed. A change, however, is slowly coming 
about-by the growth of important industries in 
every country. The factory system has been 
found in Germany to have a strong tendency to 
improve thé condition not only of the women im- 
mediately employed in them, but of those working 
in the cou around. A large employer at Frei- 
burg, ateee thirty years’ experience, said: “* The 
condition; of the agricultural laborers is not a 
satisfactory one. There is much misery among 
them, especially moral misery. When mothers 
apply to us for work for strong, healthy girls, we 
tell them such girls are more fit for labor in the 
fields, but too frequently receive an account of 
the hard and immoral life associated with such 
service. The scene changes when a well-man- 
aged factory comes into the village. The poor 
girls must then either receive better treatment 
and better wages or they go into the factory. 
The moral benefit of a well-ordered factory is 
still greater; it affects the whole village.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE BARRIERS BROKEN. 


N* very long nor yet immediately after that 
strange meeting on the fell-side, Yetta 
rowed up to Heron’s Pool. Rather than to fulfil 
the promise she had the girl’s bashfui fear she 
ought never to have made, she came to look for 
the royal fern, said to grow in some mysterious 
place, where it was never found, on Fitz-George 
Standish’s side of the Pool. Doing her best to 
deceive herself—as, alas for poor human nature, 
the most honest among us do when we obey the 
impulse we dare not openly confess—she only 
hoped, as a kind of side issue not touching the 
central object, that she might fall in with Ethel 
during her search, That central object was, of 
course, the finding of the flowering fern; wanting 
a root for her own rockery, where it was more 
than doubtful if it would grow. Still, she hoped 
that she should see Ethel. It was so long since 
they had met, and she was so very fond of her! 
Perhaps Lanfrey would be with his sister ? 
That would be pleasant; but it was not at all 
likely. The shooting season was in full activity, 
and men like the Clintons live only for sport, 
and despise all that is not danger to themselves 
or death to something else. No, she should 
probably not see Lanfrey, for all that he had 
asked her so earnestly to go. She should see 
only Ethel. And with this, and a root of the os- 
munda, she would make herself content. 
Formulating one thing, hoping, feeling, desir- 
ing another, Yetta rowed bravely up the river, 
while Lanfrey and Ethel walked across the park 
to the stile, and through the wood to the Pool, 
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which of late had been their veritable Acheron. 
It was in the air that Yetta Carew would come 
to-day. It was as if Providence had ordered all 
things specially to make her visit safe. Maurice 
and his father were at the bank; Lady Jane and 
Sophia were paying visits; the other two girls 
were practising tennis; and thus Ethel and Lan- 
frey were free to go where they would unaccom- 
panied and unsuspected. Hope and faith were 
about equal as they walked briskly through the 
park and discussed their chances. 

“She is sure to come soon—she promised,” 
said Lanfrey; “and this is now the sixth day!” 

“T feel that she will,” said Ethel, disdaining 
reason and relying on intuition. 

Presently Brian whined and pricked up his 
ears. Shivering with excitement he ran to the 
water’s edge, looking restlessly to the left where 
the hidden stream went slowly toward the sea, 
whining with the sensitive impatience of a dog 
who knows before he sees. And soon after, with 
one last good stroke, there shot round the corner 
where the trees came down and hid the river 
from their sight, the light blue skiff which bro- 
ther and sister knew so well; and Yetta, sweet, 
shy, radiant, like a second Undine clad in pale 
sea-green, floated into the still waters of the broad 
pool, as she had floated on that memorable day 
when she had rowed up to Camelot, and found 
her Lancelot waiting to receive her. 

Lanfrey drew a deep breath as a man suddenly 
relieved from pain, and broke out into a joyous 
laugh; Brian barked frantically; and Ethel, 
mild, mouse-like Ethel, smiled half sadly and 
wholly lovingly, as she said, by way of greeting: 

“ How glad 1 am you have come! I thought I 
was never to see you again,” 

*“ And I you,” replied Yetta. “So you see I 
took the law into my own hands, and came to the 
old place again.” 

“To find us?” asked Ethel. 

“ And the royal fern,” answered Yetta, laugh- 
ing, to cover the sudden blush that reddened the 
very roots of her golden hair, But the laugh 
died away, and the blush remained. 

“ We were beginning to be afraid, when Brian 
made us certain,” said Lanfrey. 

“To think that a dog should know so much 
better than we!” said Ethel. 

“ But dogs are so faitliful—they love so much,” 
returned Yetta, simply. 

*“ And do not human beings love too ?” asked 
Lanfrey, his jealousy in arms, as it was wont to 
be on the slightest provocation. He had helped 
her to alight by now, and they stood in a litue 
group together—Brian pressed lovingly against 
his old mistress, as she caressed his noble head 
and stroked his pointed muzzle. 

* Yes, and human beings too,” she answered, 
with a pretty, sensitive little smile to Ethel. 

She had not yet once looked full at Lanfrey’s 
face, while he had not taken his eyes away from 
hers, seeking to read it as an old Rosicrucian 
might have sought to read the hidden secret of 
his mystery. 

“T am specially glad you have come to-day, 
for lam going away very soon—early next week,” 
then said Lanfrey, abruptly. 

Yetta turned manifestly paler, and the light 
left her face as it had when her father announced 
the Clinton ruin. Her clear skin betrayed her 
emotion so quickly. Her face was a very mir- 
ror, wherein all passing angels, all thoughts and 
feelings, showed themselves. 

“It will be awfully sad for me,” said Ethel, 
tears in her voice as well as in her eyes. “ When 
Lanfrey is not at home, I feel lost.” 

“Yes, you must,” said Yetta, simply. 

“T see so little of you, Miss Carew, it will be 
neither pain nor relief to you,” said Lanfrey. 

“Surely no_-relief,” she answered, quickly. 

“Will you, then, be sorry?—pained is too 
strong a word; but will you be sorry? Not so 
sorry as Ethel, but in a gentle, charitable kind 
of way?” 

He tried to speak lightly, perhaps to hide the 
tremor in his voice, 

She hesitated, and again looked at Ethel, of 
whose timid, shrinking personality she seemed 
to have somehow made a tower of strength for 
herself to-day, 

“The loss of one out of a society so small as 
ours is always a loss,” she answered, with the 
disingenuousuess of modesty. 

“Only on that ground ?—only as a unit from 
the gross sum ?—a piece out of the mosaic ?” 

“ Perhaps more than that,” said Yetta, laying 
her hand on Ethel’s. 

“T hope .so,” said Ethel, gravely, her poor 
little parched lips quivering. 

She had battled with her jealousy, and sub- 
dued it to reasonable obedience. Lanfrey’s hap- 
piness was dearer to her than her own; and she 
would rather he found this happiness in fullest 
amplitude in a love that should take him away 
from her and destroy the cherished dream of a 
home together, than be less happy and wholly 
her own, All the same, it was a pain—pain 
bravely borne and well concealed, but even there, 
like the blood-stain which nothing can wash out, 
but which may be covered over, 

She was her brother's confidante in this grave 
matter of Yetta Carew. She knew that he had 
resolved to brave everything, and throw his life 
on the die; that—the denial of his father and 
mother; his certain banishment from home when 
it should be known; his probable rejection by 
Paston, scorning the younger son where the eld- 
er might have found favor; his position at the 
Bar as yet to make—all this notwithstanding, he 
intended to ask Yetta to-day if she loved him 
well enough to believe in him and to wait for 
him. His brother’s pretensions had decided him 
to take this premature step. Before he left he 
wanted to have the right to secure the girl he 
loved from a proposal which, as things were, 
was substantially an insult, and which, should it 
ever come to be a transacted fact, would be the 
death to her of all that makes life worth living. 





Had it not been for this he would have held his 
peace and bided his time; but the chance of 
some violent demand gave the casting vote to his 
desire, and made that a duty which else would 
have been rashness and selfishness. 

“ When I am away I want you to write to me,” 
said Lanfrey, after a short pause. 

Yetta looked up, startled. She was one of the 
maidenly girls of the world who believe in modes- 
ties and reticence, and had not taken the modern 
habit of general fraternization with young men. 
She had never written to a man in her life, save 
to her father, and those school letters to her 
French and German masters ; and Lanfrey’s sud- 
den demand for a permitted correspondence was 
a new departure she did not quite know how to 
follow. 

“T donot know that I can do that,” she answer- 
ed, gravely, but in desperate trouble too. 

“Why not?” asked Lanfrey, with impatience 
and unreasonableness. 

“T do not think my father would quite ap- 
prove of my doing such a thing,” she said. “ In- 
deed I am sure he would not! He would never 
allow it!” 

“But if he did?—if he gave his consent, and 
said that you might write to me and let me write 
to you, if you liked—would you ?” persisted Lan- 
frey. 

“With his consent ?—write to you while you 
were away?” hesitated Yetta, feeling as if she 
were being morally drowned in strange waters, 

“Say ves,” whispered Ethel. 

“ Yes,” repeated Yetta, slowly, in that one word 
breaking down a dozen barriers and giving away 
something of her soul. 

Yor the “first” of anything that a woman 
gives is so much; and to some the promise of a 
letter is as tremendous as to others the promise 
of the life! 

“You mean this? and all that it includes ?”’ he 
urged. Then speaking rapidly, he added: “Iam 
going away soon, and time is short. I must have 
it all made clear, and know your very heart and 
inmost thoughts. For I love you too much, my 
darling, to draw you into any position you do 
not feel strong enough to hold and would not 
willingly undertake. But you will be strong 
enough, Yetta ?—that sweetest name of all the 
world!—you will hold to me? You can trust 
yourself as you trust me? You will be faithful 
and true to me, and let no one warp you? You 
will do what Task? Tell me!” 

He took her hands in his and drew her near 
to him, not knowing that in the rush of his own 
emotion he had made nothing clear, and had 
spoken to his own heart, not to her intelligence. 

“T do not know what you wish me to do,” 
said Yetta, as her last feeble stand, looking round 
for Ethel. But Ethel had disappeared. 

“T want you to tell me that you love me—that 
you will be faithful to that love—that you will 
wait for me if need be for years—that you will 
let nothing and no one divide us, neither time 
nor absence, neither your father nor my people. 
I want vou to be engaged to me; to be my prom- 
ised wife before I go away; and when you have 
promised, to be brave and constant. Tell me 
that you love me, Yetta! My heart will break 
if you do not, for you do not know how much | 
love you!” 

She was silent. Her hands were still in his; 
her face was pale and turned a little away; her 
soft eves were hidden beneath their down-dropped 
lids. Her heart beat so that it choked her voice, 
and she scarcely knew whether at this supreme 
moment of self-revelation pain or pleasure was 
predominant. Lanfrey drew her yet closer, and 
passed one arm round her waist; and she did 
not resist. 

“Tell me you love me!” he pleaded, in a low- 
er voice. 

She turned yet more away; then suddenly she 
seemed to abandon herself, and hiding her face 
on his shoulder, she laid one hand on his upper 
arm, and said, in a low, distinct voice, “‘ Yes, I love 
you !” 

“ God bless you!” he whispered, scarcely able 
to speak, as he pressed her to him, and kissed 
her sweet face with that mixture of reverence, 
gratitude, and joy which makes up a true man’s 
truest passion. 

“And you will be faithful to the end, and 
brave through all the trials that may come?” 

She drew back her head and lifted up her eyes 
to his. 

“Yes,” she said, with simple solemnity; “I 
will be faithful to the end.” 

“ And no other shall ever claim you?” 

“None! If I do not marry you, I will never 
marry any one,” she said. 

“Now I am content,” said Lanfrey. “My 
darling, how can I ever thank you enough for 
this! God bless you! Ah, but you shall never 
repent this moment!” 

So now they were engaged ; she the Creature’s 
granddaughter, and he the son of the House 
which that Creature had dishonored—with the 
parents on either side mutually hostile, and not 
likely to be brought over! 

What was that to these two young people sit- 
ting there in the autumn sunshine, making their 
own heaven and carrying their own joy, as flow- 
ers carry their perfume and birds bring with 
them melody? No thought of an unfriendiy fu- 
ture disturbed them; for. were they not strong 
enough to meet and overcome all the forces 
which Fate could bring against them? Who dis- 
honors love by doubt? who looks beyond the 
cradle to the grave? who pictures that sleeping 
human rose-bud as a withered and decrepit wo- 
man? aman hacked and hewn by passions and 
by suffering? Love, building his shining castle 
on a quicksand, believes the foundations to be as 
solid as the eternal hills; and the sorrows which 
come by time and experience come as the snows 
of winter after the roses and lilies of summer— 
in their sequence and inevitable, but not foreseen 
nor provided for. It was summer sunshine and 
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the day of roses to these two sitting there hand 
in hand and heart given to heart; and their faith 
in the future equalled their happiness in the 
present, 

Everything was erystal clear to Yetta. Her 
father would not oppose her. He did not know 
Lanfrey yet, but when he should, then it would 
be all as smooth as halcyon seas. How could he 
fail to love and respect him as he deserved to be 
loved and respected? And how could he refuse 
her happiness? Like the dazzling veil, gold-in- 
wrought, flung over the face of Mokanna, love 
flung the disguise of hope over fear; and the 
hate she dimly knew and dared not fully recog- 
nize was as one of those fiends of darkness 
which come in the night, felt rather than dis- 
cerned, known rather than seen, 

Lanfrey understood things a little more clearly. 
He knew that he had a hard fight before him ; 
but he trusted to himself—and love—to conquer 
in the end. And he had done well to secure this 
priceless treasure betimes. Whatever happened, 
nothing could now divide them—and she was 
safe from his brother’s ruder handling and his 
mother’s interested advocacy. Ah! to hold her 
as his own—to know that his happiness was se- 
cured, and that she was now protected—what joy ! 
what peace! How fair and sweet was life! how 
fruitful in perfect beauty would be the future! 

An hour passed in this sweet dream—this 
wandering in the glad Eden of faith, where hu- 
manity becomes once more half*divine and the 
curse does nor run. The lovers gave no heed to 
time. They forgot both place and outside facts ; 
they forgot even Ethel, hiding away there in the 
woud, quietly weeping for that which she had 
Jost and that other had gained, Their selfish- 
hess was part of the inalienable condition of their 
state. Had they been less thoughtless they 
would have been less loving; and for one of the 
few times of life the virtue of altruism would 
not have been a virtue at all. They knew no- 
thing but each other and the glorious atmosphere 
woven like light about them by the hands of love. 
Their world was in each other’s eyes. His brave 
confident words were her anthems—her tender 
hopeful ones, his hymns. The voices of the hid- 
den birds, and the music made by the light wind 
among the trees, came as faint symphonies mar- 
ried to the dominant theme; and the glory which 
redeeins the gloom—the joy for the sake of which 
we bear the sorrow—carried them up through all 
the ills of life, and made them free only of its 
hopes and blessings. > 

At last the time came when this enchanted gar- 
ment must be laid aside, and the things of every- 
The afternoon 
was wearing away, and family hours are arbi- 
trary. Ethel, sure that no tears in her eyes could 
be seen by those whose own were so full of the 
glory of love, came up the path to the fallen tree 
where they were sitting in the body, while their 
spirits wandered through the glades and groves 
of paradise, 

“ Ethel, come here !” said Lanfrey, holding out 
his hand. “ You have your new sister now, She 
has promised to marry me. How happy we shall 
all be together !” 

Ethel, the ready tears in her soft eyes again, 
and a kind of smiling death at her heart, stooped 
her head and kissed the happy face that seemed 
to ask her for forgiveness and acceptance in one. 

“ Will you have me as a sister?” asked Yetta, 
putting her arms round the frail little waist which 
made Ethel look so like a child. 

“Yes, indeed! indeed! with all my heart !”” 
said Lady Jane’s eldest daughter, fervently. “ It 
is what I have been hoping all along !” 

“ You do not know what a noble little creature 
it is!” said Lanfrey to Yetta, looking at his sis- 
ter fondly. “She has always been my best friend 
at home, and has thrown in her lot with me in the 
pluckiest way!” 

“She shall never feel that I have come between 
you,” said Yetta, with emotion. “ You must let 
me love your brother just as you love him,” she 
added, to Ethel. ‘ We will be sisters in that !— 
and you lave only one friend the more.”’ 

“Thank you, dearie,” returned Ethel, gently. 

“ And we will all live together,” said Lanfrey. 

“ Of course,” said Yetta. 

“ And I wi/l be happy!” said poor little Ethel, 
burying her face on her brother’s neck not to let 
him see the pain she did her best to mask as 
pleasure, 

But time passed, and the inexorable feet 
dragged after them the hours; and they really 
must separate and go, each to his own place. 
Slowly and gently they walked down to the Pool 
where Yetta’s little skiff lay moored, making a 
thousand promises to meet again—very. soon— 
before Lanfrey’s departure for London. Mean- 
while he was to ride over to Mock-Beggar to- 
morrow to see Paston and get his consent to the 
engagement. After that he would have to try 
conelusions with his own people—when he would 
know his ground exactly, and what he had to 
hope and what to fear. He had no fear of Pas- 
ton. For all his greater breadth of thought and 
sweeter strain of humanity, Lanfrey was a Clin- 
ton, and it did not seem to him as within the 
bounds of possibility that the rich Nobody should 
refuse the alliance of the Great House—albeit of 
only a younger son of that House. That his own 
father and mother should object—of that he was 
very certain. But he hoped, as lovers do, that 
argument would conquer prejudice, and his own 
love bear down their hate. And even if it should 
not, and he had to make his choice between them 
and his love—weill! that choice was already made, 
and of this strong tower not a brick would be 
changed. 

So the young people parted full of hope and 
happiness, and Yetta believed every word that 
Lanfrey said and that he wanted her to believe. 
It was the shortest way and the happiest, and 
saved a world of trouble! Silently she shot 
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down the stream, not singing but not glooming. 
She found the way longer than when she had 
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rowed up in the full sunlight; and she noticed 
how much more vivid were the autumn tints than 
they had seemed to be when she went up. Sure- 
ly the season had leapt forward at a bound since 
the early day when she had gone up in the sun- 
shine. Every stroke of her light Oars brought 
her nearer to the earth and the dull reality of 
things, and took her farther from the enchanted 
heaven where she had wandered with Lanfrey as 
her companion and her guide. Had she been 
asked she would have said that as she came up the 
meadows on either side the river had been full 
of spring flowers—now she saw only a few 
square-headed clumps of ragwort and coarse un- 
lovely hog-weed; while in the hedges, the colors 
which had done duty for roses and honeysuckles 
showed themselves for what they were—dying 
leaves of briony and bramble flushed with the 
hectic crimson of decay. The splendor of the 
late summer still lingering over into autumn had 
faded away; a chill mist stole up from the river 
and crept with noiseless feet over the meadows 
and the woods. It was so chill that she shivered, 
for all her exercise and fresh young blood; and 
wished that she had had a fur cloak in which to 
wrap herself, She was glad when she got home, 
running up the garden slope just as the lights 
were beginning to shine palely through the win- 
dows. She was glad to be at home with her fa- 
ther, whom, she wondered now, had she deceived 
or wronged by her acceptance of Lanfrey with- 
out his knowletige and allowance? Things look 
so differently. near at hand from what they do 
when far away; and the love which it seems so 
natural to grant when you are with the beloved 
—so imperative, so holy, so wholesome to confess 
—becomes weakness, maybe immorality, when 
you are face to face with the father whose word 
can grant all or refuse all at his pleasure. 
(vO BE CONTINUED. } 
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CHAPTER XII. 
T was a day of rather bright weather for the 
Miss Melbury went out for a morning 
walk, and her ever-regardful father, having an 
hour’s leisure, offered to walk with her. The 
breeze was fresh and quite steady, filtering itself 
through the denuded mass of twigs without sway- 
ing them, but making the point of each ivy leaf 
ou the trunks seratch its underlying neighbor 
restlessly. Grace’s lips sucked in this native air 
of hers like milk, They soon reached a place 
where the wood ran down into a corner, and went 
outside it toward comparatively open ground, 
Having looked round about, they were intending 
to reénter the copse when a fox quietly emerged 
with a dragging brush, trotted past them as tame- 
ly as a domesti¢ cat, and disappeared amid some 
dead fern. They walked on, her father merely 
observing, after watching the animal, “ They are 
hunting somewhere near.” 

Further up they saw in the mid-distance the 
hounds ‘running hither and thither, as if there 
were little or no scent that day. Soon divers 
members of the hunt appeared on the scene, and 
it was evident from their movements that the 
chase had been stultified by general puzzle-head- 
edness as to the whereabouts of the intended vie- 
tim. In a minute a farmer rode up to the two 
pedestrians, panting with Acteonic excitement, 
and Grace being a few steps in advance, he ad- 
dressed her, asking if she had seen the fox. 

“Yes,” said she. “We saw him some time 
ago—just out there. 

“Did you ery halloo ?” 

“ We said nothing.” 

“Then why the d didn’t you, or get the old 
buffer to do it fer you ?” said the mau, as he can- 
tered away. 

She looked rather disconcerted at this reply, 
and observing her father’s face, saw that it was 
quite red. 

“‘ He ought not to have spoken to ye like that !” 
said the old man, in the tone of one whose heart 
was bruised, though it was not by the epithet ap- 
plied to himself. “And he wouldn't if he had 
been a gentleman. "Twas not the language to 
use to a woman of any niceness. You so well 
read and cultivated—how could he expect ye to 
know what Tom-boy field-folk are in the habit of 
doing? If so be you had just come from trim- 
ming swedes or mangolds—joking with the rough 
work-folk and all that—I could have stood it. 
But hasn’t it cost me near a hundred a year to 
lift you out of all that, so as to show an example 
to the neighborhood of what a woman can be? 
Grace, shall I tell you the secret of it? ’Twas 
because Jwasin your company. Ifa black-coated 
squire or pa’son had been walking with you in- 
stead of me, he wouldn’t have spoken so.” 

“No, no, father; there’s nothing in you rough 
or ill-mannered !” 

“T tell you it is that! I’ve noticed, and I’ve 
noticed it many times, that a woman takes her 
color from the man she’s walking with. The 
woman who looks an unquestionable lady when 
she’s with a polished-up fellow, looks a mere taw- 
dry imitation ariicle when she’s hobbing and nob- 
bing with a homely blade. You sha’n’t be treated 
like that for long, or at least your children sha’n’t. 
You shall have somebody to walk with yon who 
looks more of a dandy than I—please God you 
shall !” 

“But, my dear father,” she said, much dis- 
tressed,“ I don’t mind at all. 1 don’t wish for 
more hofior than I already have !” 

“A perplexing and ticklish possession is a 
daughter,” according to Menander or some old 
Greek poet, aud to nobody was one ever more so 
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than to Melbury by reason of her very dearness 
to him. As for Grace, she began to feel trou- 
bled; she did not perhaps wish, there and then, 
to unambitiously devote her life to Giles Winter- 
borne, but she was conscious of more and more 
uneasiness at the possibility of being the social 
hope of the family. 

“You would like to have more honor, if it 
pleases me?” asked her father, in continuation 
of the subject. 

Despite her feeling she assented to this. His 
reasoning had not been without its weight upon 
her. 

“Grace,” he said, just before they had reached 
the house, “if it costs me my life you shall marry 
well! To-day has shown me that whatever a 
young woman’s niceness, she stands for nothing 
alone. You shall marry well.” 

He breathed heavily, and his breathing was 
caught up by the breeze, which seemed to sigh a 
soft remonstrance. 

She looked calmly at him. “ And how about 
Mr. Winterborne ?” she asked. “1 mention it, 
father, not as a matter of sentiment, but as a 
question of keeping faith.” 

The timber-merchant’s eyes fell for a moment. 
“1 don’t know—I don’t know,” he said. “’Tis 
a trying strait. Well, well; there’s no hurry. 
We'll wait and see how he gets on.” 

That evening he called her into his room, a 
snug little apartment behind the large parlor. 
It had at one time been part of the bake-house, 
with the ordinary oval brick oven in the wall; 
but Mr. Melbury in turning it into an office had 
built into the cavity an iron safe, which he used 
for holding his private papers. The door of the 
safe was now open, and his keys were hanging 
from it. 

“Sit down, Grace, and keep me company,” 
he said. ‘You may amuse yourself by looking 
over these.” He threw out a heap of papers 
before her. 

“What are they ?” she asked. 

“Securities of various sorts.” He unfolded 
them oue by one. “ Papers worth so much money 
each, Now here’s a jot of turnpike bonds, for 
one thing. Would you think that each of these 
pieces of paper is worth two hundred pounds ?” 

“No, indeed, if you didn’t say so.” 

“Tis so, then. Now here are papers of another 
sort. They are for different sums in the three 
per cents. Now these are Port Breedy Harbor 
bonds. We have a great stake in that harbor, 
you know, because I send off timber there. Open 
the rest at your pleasure. They’ll interest ye.” 

“ Yes, I will, some day,” said she, rising. 

“Nonsense; open them now. You ought to 
learn a little of such matters. A young lady of 
education should not be ignorant of money affairs 
altogether, Suppose you should be left a widow 
some day, with your husband’s title-deeds aud 
investinents thrown upon your hands—” 

“Don’t say that, father—title-deeds ; it sounds 
80 vain !” 

“It does not. Come to that, I have title-deeds 
myself. There, that piece of parchment repre- 
sents houses in Sherton Abbas.” 

“Yes, but—” She hesitated, looked at the fire, 
and went on in a low voice: “If what has been 
arranged about me should come to anything, my 
sphere wiil be quite a middling one.” 

“Your sphere ought not to be middling,” he 
exclaimed, not in passion but in earnest convic- 
tion. “You said you never felt more at home, 
more in your element, anywhere than you did 
that afternoon with Mrs, Charmond, when she 
showed you her house, and all her knick-knacks, 
and made you stay to tea so nicely in her draw- 
ing-room ; surely you did!” 

“ Yes, I did say so,” admitted Grace. 

“ Was it true?” 

“Yes; I felt so at the time. 
less strong now, perhaps.” 

“Ah! Now, though you don’t see it, your 
feeling at the time was the right one, because 
your mind and body were just in full and fresh 
cultivation, so that going there with her was like 
meeting like. Since then you’ve been biding 
with us, and have fallen back a little, and so 
you don’t feel your place so strongly... Now do 
as I tell ye, and look over these papers, and see 
what you'll be worth some day. For they'll all 
be yours, you know; who have I got to leave ’em 
to but you? Perhaps when your education is 
backed up by what these papers represent, and 
that backed up by another such a set and their 
owner, men such as that fellow was this morning 
may think you a little more than a buffer’s girl.” 

So she did as commanded, and opened each of 
the folded representatives of hard cash that her 
father put before her. To sow in her heart crav- 
ings for social position was obviously his strong 
desire, though in direct antagonism to a better 
feeling which had hitherto prevailed with him, 
and had, indeed, only succumbed that morning 
during the ramble. 

She wished that she was not his worldly hope ; 
the responsibility of such a position was too 
great. She had made it for herself mainly by 
her appearance and attractive behavior to him 
since her return. “If 1 had only come home in 
a shabby dress, and tried to speak roughly, this 
might not have happened,” she thought. She 
deplored less the fact than the sad possibilities 
that might lie hidden therein. 

Her father then insisted upon her looking over 
his check-book and reading the counterfoils. 
This also she obediently did, and at last came to 
two or three which had ~been drawn to defray 
some of the late expenses of her clothes, board, 
and education. 

“T, too, cost a good. deal, like the horses and 
wagons and corn,” she said, looking up sorrily. 

“T didn’t want you to look at those; I merely 
meant to give you an idea of my investment trans- 
actions. But if you do cost as much as they, 
never mind. You'll yield a better return.” 

“Don’t think of me like that!” she begged, 
“ A mere chattel.” 
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“A what? Oh, a dictionary word. Well, as 
that’s in your line I don’t forbid it, even if it tells 
against me,” he said, good-humoredly. And he 
looked her proudly up and down. 

A few minutes later Grammer Oliver came to 
tell them that supper was ready, and in giving 
the information she added, incidentally, “So we 
shall soon lose the mistress of Hintock House for 
some time, I hear, Maister Melbury. Yes, she’s 
going off to foreign parts to-morrow, for the rest 
of the winter months; and be-chok'd if I don’t 
wish I could do the same, for my windpipe is 
furred like a flue.” 

When the old woman had left the room, Mel- 
bury turned to his daughter and said, “‘ So, Grace, 
you’ve lost your new friend, and your chance of 
keeping her company and writing her travels is 
quite gone from ye !” 

Grace said nothing. 

“Now,” he went on, emphatically, “tis Win- 
terborne’s affair has done this. Oh yes, ‘tis. 
So let me say one word. Promise me that you 
will not meet him again without my knowledge.” 

“IT never do meet him, father, either without 
your knowledge or with it.” 

“So much the better. I don’t like the look of 
this at all. And I say it not out of harshness to 
him, poor fellow, but out of tenderness to you. 
For how could a woman, brought up delicately as 
you have been, bear the roughness of a life with 
him ?” 

She sighed; it was a sigh of sympathy with 
Giles, complicated by a sense of the intractability 
of circumstances. 


At that same hour, and almost at that same 
minute, there was a conversation about Winter- 
borne in progress in the village street, opposite 
Mr. Melbury’s gates, where Timothy Tangs the 
elder and Robert Creedle had accidentally met. 

The sawyer was asking Creedle if he had 
heard what was all over the parish, the skin of 
his fauee being drawn two ways on the matter— 
toward brightness in respect of it as news, and 
toward concern in respect of it as circumstance. 

“Why, that poor little lonesome thing Marty 
South is likely to lose her father. He was al- 
most well, but is much worse again; a man all 
skin and grief he ever were; and if he leave 
Little Hintock for a better land, won’t it make 
some difference to your Maister Winterborne, 
neighbor Creedle ?” 

“Can I be a prophet in Israel 2” said Creedle. 
“Won't it! I was only shaping of such a thing 
yesterday in my poor long-seeing way, and all the 
work of the house upon my one shoulders! You 
know what it means? It is upon John South’s 
life that all Mr. Winterborne’s houses hang. If 
so be South die and so make his decease, there- 
upon the law is that the houses fail without the 
least chance of absolution into her hands at the 
House. I told him so; but the words of the 
faithful be only as wind!” 
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“A MILITARY GENTLEMAN.” 


bias superb double-page illustration in this 
number of the Buzar is equally interesting 
to the most “advanced” modern artist and to 
the unprofessional reader. Rembrandt’s illus- 
trious name has not only held its own during the 
lapse of centuries, but has attached to itself new 
insignia of triumph. Even Raphael has come 
to be out of fashion in many of the studios, and 
most of the old masters are no longer capable 
of inspiring the foremost young painters of the 
nineteenth century. But Rembrandt never had 
a following so large, so intelligent, and so loyal 
as to-day, three hundred and fifty years after his 
prime. Contemporaneous landscape art is, in- 
deed, a finer product than its predecessors in any 
age, but the portraiture of Rembrandt is still un- 
excelled, and the example of it which we publish 
this week may justly be called a perfect exposi- 
tion of the fundamental principles of the portrait- 
painter’s art, using this term in its subtle mod- 
ern sense. 

No name for the portrait has come down to 
us. Rembrandt was very careless. in such mat- 
ters, and only occasionally in the long list of his 
pictares of other men than himself does one find 
a proper name. In the Palace of the Hermitage 
at St. Petersburg, where this noble work hangs, 
it is known simply as a “ Portrait of a Man,” and 
not less than nine other portraits by Rembrandt 
in the same place are similarly designated. 
Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné of the principal 
works of the Dutch, Flemish, and French mas- 
ters, published in London in 1836, contains the 
following paragraph under the heading, “ Por- 
traits of Men’? by Rembrandt, which undoubted- 
ly describes the picture: “ A Military Gentleman, 
styled ‘Sobieski.’ He is of a robust frame and 
strongly marked countenance, having long mous- 
tachios, and seen in a front view. He has a 
bear’s-skin cap, decked with jewels, and wears a 
dark fur cloak attached by a massive gold chain 
and a tassel; the right hand only is visible, grasp- 
ing a baton. Signed and dated 1631. 3 ff. 1 in. 
by 2 ft. 24 in. Now in the Palace of the Her- 
mitage at St. Petersburg. Worth 300 gs.” 

In a recent photograph by Braun, of Dornach, 
which is well known to the art dealers, the sig- 
nature on the upper right corner of the canvas 
is reproduced as follows, ‘“ Rembrandt f. 1637,” 
but the discrepancy in the date is easily under- 
stood by the student of catalogue. literature, es- 
pecially in a case where the printer mistakes the 
figure 7 for the figure 1. The same photograph 
shows also the right hand of the “ Military Gen- 
tleman” firmly grasping his stick, and the tassel 
hanging from his gold chain. It may be added 
that an American artist, Mr. C. Y, Turner, is just 
finishing an etching after this portrait of the 
“Military Gentleman.” The beauty of M. Baude’s 
wood-engraving speaks for itself, but only a mod 
ern wood-engraver is competent fully to appre- 
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ciate its extraordinary success in the interpreta- 





tion of tones and values. This fine engraving 
which we print from an electrotype of the orig 
nal plate, took the second prize in the Black and 
White Exhibition of the Paris Salon of 1886. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mary.—Of course you will rise to bid your friends 
good-night. If they are new acquaintances, and : 
visit merely a formal ca 
room; but if they are fan 
to treat very cordially, t 
going into the hall with them, or to the door if you 

X. Pa.—Do not use tl on your dark 
silk, as it will not be effect with that color. Yo 
idea about the curtains is good. [tis a matter of ine 
vidual choice wheti u tle 
and Mrs.” or “Mr. and Mrs.” when issuing your invi- 
tatious, 

Mrs. S ubroidery for a full gath- 


ered skirt, and make the waist by combining the other 





, you should not leave e 
iar friends whom you wish 
ere es no objection to your 





title “* Professor 








Use the deepest et 


two in lengthwise rows for a basque. Get waterec 
ribbon for a sash bow at the back. You need ne 
have a belt with a basque, unless you have shirt 
fronts or a belted waist. 

8S. 8S. S.—Give the “party” or 
friend a few days after her arrival, 
your friends and have op 
better during her stay. Your sample will make a good 
tailor suit with a jacket, but itis not appropriate for a 
bounet. 











A slight additional leng 








L. L. D. 2 neck all 
around will probably make tl 
N Use some dull jet passe 1 n the waist 
and sieeves of your dress, also on the skirt, and have 
jetted net for a plastron Make the fronts with deep 
pointed apron, anc ive three straight back breadths, 
with pointed wings down each side. A black China 
crape or an India si lress, one of nuns’ veilin nd 
a white wool tailor dress will be very useful to you at 
Saratoga. 
Bemk.—Fifth Avenue, not Broadway, is tt ding 
Street trom which cross sireets a called nal 
Weat, as East Twenty-sixth Street, ete. ; this « nds 





upward from Was vton Sq whic s the 
ning of Fift ! 
formation g i au 

M. I’. H.—‘** The Nes ould be 
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wl Lume 5 80 








would “Seaview,” or “* The Pinery 

Op Supsontser.—You might | a fitted basque 
made of your una lace sacque, with a satin lining, 
and wear it with wi ck skirts. Lf you must have 
a mantie, get some net t jets for the sides, and 
use the sacque for t onts aud back 

H. E. D.—Have a kilt skirt, short apron d apery, and 
a postilion basque 1 White silk revers, or moire 
revers, and vest for you nder cashmere. Do not 
use ice 

Pear..—A short pointes ul nd plaited back haiz 
in a low Catogan loop pretty for a girl nearly 
sixteen years old. Her dresses should extend to he 
ankles. Ecru, dark red, and some clear ie sha 


will be becoming to he 

ELizauerit P 
closed in a blank 
just large enough to bold the care 








persons who issued the invitat ~ 
parents, Send it sot i ‘ y 
of the wedding in adistant citv: b » the same city 
t 
t 





send it by messenger to the house during the hours ¢ 
the wedding receptio If the hos iS a title, use 
in addressing the envelop, as “Hon. Mr. and Mrs, 
Carleton.” 

SU LSORLBER 
Spanish guipure 

Cc. D. B.—We do er questions on etiquette 
by mail, The wedding cards are furnished by ‘the 
bride’s family 

You are not expected to return calls wh 

in mourning. Send 
post. 

A CoRRESPONDENT When receiving guests at your 
sister’s wedding greet them cordially 
auy Other time, my 
“Tam gla 
come,” or any other 
bride, and say, “* I cor 
groom. Wear light 
no matter whether your dress be black, white, or ¢ 


Get Chantilly lace in preference to 


t 


yur card either by messenger o1 


is you would at 
*How d’ye do?” ot 
‘How kind of you to 


tine remark, 


to see 


Kiss the 





you sincere} to the 





] } 
iw-colored undressed kid gloves 














ed, and without regard to the time of day or evening 
Your husband and son need not wear gloves, but if 
they prefer to do so, they should ir pearl-coiore 
kid with wide stitching ou the back. Their neckties 
should be cream-colored silk with or without sma 
figures or stripes of color; they should be bias scarfs 
tied by the wearer in a narrow s wr knot. 

Owrns.—Make the basque of you ick lawn sing 
throughout—not doubl uid wear it over a high un- 
der-waist of silk with sleeves. Have the skirt tucked 
lengthwise in n silt-pleating d also tuck ti 
aprou over-skirt 

L. M. H.—Use tepid soapsuds and tepid rinsing w 
ter for flannels. Do not rub soap on them. Dry them 
in the shade. 

Sussoniser.—The mantle illustrated in Bazar No. 20, 
with the cut pattern No. 3838, is close-fitting, and is 
very stylish. 

f. ‘l.—A cream-colored nuns’ veiling for a girl of 
sixteen should be trimmed with many rows of narrow 
cream White satin ribbon run on in a cluster above 
the hem around the kilt-pleated skirt, across the soft 
vest, and on the revers of t ipron over-skirt. Match 
your gros grain for a basque, or else get striped o1 


watered silk 


Youne Hosress.—We cannot suggest any new way 








of entertaining your young people Probably they 
can enjoy an evening gether without a new play, or 
progressive enchre, or even a dance, 

An OLy Supsoriner rhe ily Girl Papers will be 





sent you on receipt of $1. 
remove freckles 

Youne Lavy.—Make your brown wool with a basque 
and-# long-draped over-skirt Opening up the left side 
to show a vathered panel of écru surah crossed with 
bands of brown velvet ribbon. Have a soft vest to 
match the panel. Have a high-crowned, close-brimmed 
brown straw hat with trimming of the velvet and su 
rah of the dress. 

TrmiGenta.—San Diego and Santa Barbara in ¢ 
fornia have excellent climates for invalids with weak 
lungs, as the temperatu varies only a few degrees 
throughout the yea You w ! d summer flannels 
gauzes, and muslin and thin wool dresses for southern 
California. 

Everyn.--A gentleman should offer a lady his left 
ann, thus leaving bis right arm Cree t is not neces- 
sary that a lady should be on t of the pave 
ment when walking in the street. y should bow 
to her audience when appearing before them to sin 
read. 

Constant Reaper.—Suppose you let your 
follow their own inclinations inetead of providing 
some new ebtertaininent tor them 


We cannot tell you how to 





vnests 


Pytutas.—You should consult your family physi 
cian, or else a dermatologist. There must be some- 
thing radically wrong when girl of fourteen years 
has sO Many gray hairs. Hair-dressers are not’ 
best authority” in such matters 

Disrateu.--Place the open part of the note sheet 
upward in the envelop. 

3LuK Brooaper Your velvet dress is all right for 
any weather that is cool enough for it to be cor 
able. 

Umpeetsta.—You will find the directions for cover- 
ing parasols and umbrelias in Bazar No. 42, Vol. XVI 
The Bazar index can be had for three years bac 











k only 

A. B. H.—Wear a white muslin waist or sacque with 
your white and black skirt. There are woollens thin 
enough for church and for travelling in your climate, 
such as canvas and veiling. Black organdy is worn 
only by those in mourning. Lawns, percales, muslins, 
ginghams, are suitable for your climate, also the la 
dresses #0 fashionable here. he firm you mention 
is reliable. Use écru ribbon and flowers on your straw 
bonnet. ‘ 
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CINNAMON ROSES. 
By MARY E, WILKINS 


fEXUE cottage house had been painted white, 

l but the paint was now only a film in some 
places. One could see the gray wood through it. 
The establishment had a generally declining look ; 
the shingles were scaling from the roof, the fences 
were leaning. Ali the bit of newness and smart- 
ness about it was the front door, That was 
painted a bright blue, 

Cinnamon rose bushes grew in the square front 
yard. They were full of their little sweet ragged 
roses now. With their silent, lowly persistency 
they had overrun the whole yard. There was 
no ‘stepping room between them. They formed 
a green bank against the house walls; their 
branches reached droopingly aeross the front 
walk, and pushed through the fence. Children on 
the sidewalk could pick the roses, 

Four men coming up the street with a business 
air looked hesitatingly at this rose-crowded front 
yard when they neared it. 

“Thar ain’t no use goin’ in thar into that 
mess of prickly roses,” said one—a large man 
with a happy smile and swagger, 

“We are obliged by law to have the sale on 
the premises,” remarked another, blandly and 
authoritatively. He was a light-whiskered young 
fellow, who wore better clothes than the others, 
and held a large roll of papers ostentatiously. 

“Come round to the side of the house, then,” 
spoke another, with low gruffness. He was a 
man of fifty. He had a lean, sinewy figure, and 
a severe, sharp-featured face. His skin was 
dark reddish-brown from exposure to the sun. 

So the four filed around into the side yard, 
with its short grass and its well and well-sweep. 
Here a red flag was blowing, fastened to a cherry- 
tree. The men stood together in close consulta- 
tion, the light-whiskered young man, who was a 
lawyer, being chief spokesman. 

* We may as well begin,” he said, finally, stand- 
ing off from the others. “The hour has passed ; 
no one else is likely to come.” 

Then they took their places with a show of 
ceremony—the large man, who now held the roll 
of papers, a little aloof, the lawyer, and the fourth 
man, who was old, and had a stupid, anxious face, 
at one side, and the man with the severe red face, 
leaning carelessly against the cherry-tree. 

The large man began to read in a loud voice. 
As he did so,a loud wail came from the house. 
He stopped reading, and all turned their faces 
toward it. 

“Oh dear!” they heard distinetly, in a shrill, 
weak, womanish voice, with an unnatural! strain 
on it—“oh dear! oh dear me! Dear me! dear 
me! dear me!’ Then followed loud hysterical 
sobs; then the voice kept on: “ Oh, father, what 
made you leave me ?—what made you die an’ 
leave me? I wa'n’t fit to be left alone. Oh, fa- 
ther! oh, mother! oh, Luciny! I ’ain’t got any- 
body—lI ’ain’t, not anybody. Oh dear! oh dear 
me! dear me!” 

“J heard she took on awfully *bout it,” said 
the auctioneer. 

“ Well, you might as well go on,” said the law- 
yer; “duty has to be performed, no matter how 
unpleasant.” 

* That’s so,” assented the auctioneer. Then he 
proceeded, trying to drown out these distressing 
cries with his powerful utterance. But the cries 
rang through and above it always. He kept on 
smilingly; it was the lawyer who grew impatient. 

“ For God's sake,” cried he, “ can’t something 
be done to stop that woman? Why didn’t some- 
body take her away ?” 

“T guess her brother’s wife is in thar with her ; 
I thouglit [ see her at the window a minute ago,” 
said the auctioneer, coming down from his high 
hill of declamation. 

“Well, go on quickly, and have done with it,” 
said the lawyer. ‘‘ This is awful.” 

The man at the cherry-tree kept clinching his 
hands, but he said nothing. 

The auctioneer resumed his reading of the long 
statement of the conditions of the sale, then the 
bidding began. That was soon over, since there 
were only two bidders. The old man, who held 
the mortgage, which had been foreclosed, bid with 
nervous promptness the exact amount of his 
claim. Then the man at the cherry-tree made a 
bid of a few dollars more, and he was pronounced 
the purchaser, 

“Going, going—gone!” said the auctioneer, 
“to William Havers.” 

William Havers lingered about his new estate 
until the others had departed, which they did as 
soon as the necessary arrangements were com- 
pleted. They wanted to be out of hearing of 
those sad cries and complaints. 

Havers strolled out to the road with them. 
When he saw them fairly started, he went swiftly 
back to the house, to the side door. 

He knocked cautiously. Directly the cries 
broke out louder and shriller. “ They’ve come 
to order me out. Oh dear! oh dear! dear! dear! 
They’ve come to order me out—they hev, they 
hev !” 

Steps approached the door swiftly ; it opened, 
and a woman appeared. She looked pale and 
troubled, but she was not the one in such bitter 
distress, for the cries still sounded from the in- 
terior of the house. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Havers ?” said the woman, 
with grave formality. 

“Can I see her a minute ?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“Elsie? Idon’ know. She’s takin’ on dread- 
fully. She ain’t fit to see anybody. I’m afraid 
she wouldn't.” 

“If she’d only see me a minute. DPve got 
something I want to say particular.” 

* Well, Pll see.” 

She disappeared, and directly the voice, which 
had been a little more subdued, waxed-louder. 

“No, I won’t see him; 1 won't; I can’t. I 
won’t see anybody. I never want to see anybody 
again as long as I live. Oh dear! dear!” 





“Tt ain’t any “use,” said the woman, coming 


back, “She ain’t fit to see anybody ; she’s ’most 
crazy. She don’t know what she’s sayin’, any- 
how.” . 

“Then you tell her—you go right in an’ tell 
her now—she kin stay here. It don’t make any 
odds about my buyin’ the place; I won’t live 
here. She kin keep right on stayin’ here jest 
the same.” 

A door opened suddenly, and another woman 
appeared. She was a pitiful sight. She hada 
little slim bony figure which seemed to tremble 
in every joint. Every line in her small face 
wavered and quivered; her blue eyes were wa- 
tery and bloodshot; her skin all blotched and 
stained with tears. She was so disfigured by 
grief that it was impossible to judge of her nat- 
ural appearance. She would have been hideous 
had not her smallness and frailty in her distress 
made her piteous. 

Now, however, something besides sorrow 
seemed to move her, She was all alive with a 
strange impotent wrath, which was directed 
against William Havers. 

She clinched her red, bony hands; her poor 
eyes flashed with indignation, though the force of 
it was lost through their tearful weakness. 

“T guess I won’t keep on stayin’ here,” she 
snapped, in her thin, hoarse voice. “I guess I 
won't. You needn’t offer me a home. [ve got 
one pervided.. I ain’t quite destitute yet. You 
needn’t think you're goin’ to come round now an’ 
smooth matters over, I know why you've done 
it. You can’t blind me. You've been watchin’ 
all the time for a chance to pay us back.” 

“J don’t know what she means,” said Havers, 
helplessly, to the other woman. 

“She don’t know neither. She’s ’most beside 
herself,” 

Havers began again, trying to speak soothingly : 
“Now don’t you go to feelin’ so, Miss Miils. 
You ’ain’t got to leave. 1 ain’t a-goin’ to live 
here myself anyway. I’m goin’—” 

“T ain’t goin’ to stay here another night. I 
ain’t goin’ to be livin’ on you. I guess you’ll find 
out. Oh, Luciny, what would you have said if 
you’d knowed what was comin’ twenty year ago! 
Oh dear! dear!” 

The other woman took her by the shoulders, 
“ Now, Elsie, you’ve got to walk right in an’ stop 
this. You ain’t talkin’ with any reason. You'll 
be ashamed of yourself when you come to.” 

She walked her forcibly out of the entry, and 
shut the door. Then she turned to Havers. 

“You mustn’t mind what she says,” said she. 
“She’s been about as near crazy as anybody can 
be, and not be, all day.” 

“JT don’t know what she kin mean by my try- 
in’ to pay her back, Mis’ Wing.” : 

“ Lor, she don’t know herself.- She’s got kind 
of a notion that you’re to blame for buyin’ the 
place. She'll know better to-morrow.” 

“Tt’s a good deal better for me to buy it then 
Steadman,” said Havers, with a troubled look. 
“T shell let her keep right on here. To tell 
the truth, I bought the place more fur—” 

“You’re a real good man,” said Mrs. Wing, 
warmly. She was Elsie Mills’s brother’s wife. 
“She'll be ashamed of herself to-morrow. But 
she’s comin’ to live with Silas an’ me. She’s 
welcome to a home*with us jest as long as she 
lives. She aren’t fit‘to live alone anyway. We 
knew when her father died that she’d run the 
place out in no time. Well, she’s takin’ on so, [ 
shell have to goin. I don’t like to leaye her a 
minute. Don’t you mind anything she said.” 

Contrary to Mrs. Wing’s expectations, Elsie 
Mills was not disposed to retract her words. The 
next day, when she was peacefully domiciled in 
her brother’s house, and seemed a little calmer, 
her sister-in-law opened on the subject. 

“What in creation made you talk so to Will- 
iam Havers last night?’ said she. ‘Not one 
man in a hundred would have made you the offer 
that he did after he’d bought a place.” 

Elsie fired up at once. “I guess I know why,” 
said she. “ Luciny gave him the mitten once— 
that’s why. He’s doin’ it to show out.” 

“Why, Elsie Mills, are you in your right 
mind ” 

“Yes, I am. He acted awful cut up. He 
never got over it. He always meant to pay us 
back. Now he’s bouglit the place an’ invited me 
to live on him, he’ll feel better.” 

“Well, I never!” 

Mrs. Wing repeated the. conversation to her 
husband, and told him that she was really seared 
about Elsie: she did not act with any reason. 

Silas Wing laughed.. “ Don’t you worry, Ma- 
ria,” said he. “Elsie always had that notion. I 
never really believed that Luciny give Havers 
the mitten myself, but she did, an’ she always 
went on the notion that he was dreadful upset 
over it. Elsie’s queer. She’s mighty meek an’ 
yieldin’ generally; she seems to be kinder goin’ 
sideways at things fur the most part; but if she 
ever does git p’inted straight at anything, thar 
ain’t no turnin’ her.” 

“Do you remember anything about William 
Havers waitin’ on Luciny ?” ; 

“Yes. He was round some two years be- 
fore she died. I didn’t think much about it. 
Luciny was always havin’ beaux. An’ no won- 
der; thar wa’n’t many girls like her. Lord! I kin 
see her now, jest how she used to look. Poor 
Elsie wa’n’t much beside her, but I don’t believe 
she ever give that a thought. She thought Lu- 
ciny was beautifal, an’ thar wa’n’t anything too 
good fur her. She’d slave herself ’most to death 
tosaveher. No; don’t you worry, Maria. Elsie’s 
always run on that notion.” 

Silas Wing was Elsie Mills’s half-brother ; the 
dead Lucina had been her own sister. The 
house which had just been sold was her inherit- 
ance from her father. 

Silas Wing was an easy, prosperous man, with 
a shrewd streak in his character. His sister’s 
property was sadly deteriorated, and a poor in- 
vestment. He had no idea of sinking money to 





secure it for her, but he was perfectly willing to 
provide for her, and gave her a most cordial in- 
vitation to his home. 

He gave her a front chamber in his large 
square white house, and furnished it with her 
own things, to make it seem like home, 

“Thar ain’t any reason why Elsie shouldn’t be 
as happy as a queen here as long as she lives,” 
he told his wife. “Thar ain’t many women fare 
any better. She ain’t much over forty. She'd 
hev to work hard if she was in some places, an’ 
she ain’t fit to. Now she'll jest hev to help you 
round a little, an’ live jest as comfortable as can 
be.” 

Elsie’s chamber commanded a good view of her 
old home, which was on the opposite side of the 
street, a little further down, She could see the 
yard full of cinnamon roses, and the blue front 
door, which stood out bravely. That blue door 
was due to her; she had painted it herself. Silas 
had some blue paint left after painting his farm 
wagon, and she had begged it. Then she had 
stood on a chair—a small, lean figure in clinging 
calico—and plastered the brilliant blue thickly 
over the front door, wielding the brush stiffly in 
her little knotty hand, stretching herself up on 
her slight, long limbs. 

She had always viewed the effect with innocent 
delight. The unusualness of a blue front door 
did not trouble her, She was as crude and origi- 
nal as a child in her tastes. It looked bright 
and ‘fresh in itself, and to her thinking relieved 
the worn look of the house. She would have 
painted farther had her paint lasted. After the 
door'was painted blue, she had held up her head 
better under a neighbor's insinuation that the 
house was “run down.” That, indeed, had led 
her to do it. 

Now she sat forlornly at her chamber window, 
her elbows on the sill, her sharp chin in her 
hands, for many an hour, staring over at the blue 
door and the cinnamon roses, as she might have 
stared at lost jewels. Nothing about the place 
seemed so distinctly her own as that blue door; 
nothing seemed so dear as those cinnamon roses, 
because her dead sister Lucina had planted them. 
It is sad work looking at things that were once 
one’s own, when they have not been given away 
for love, and one still wants them. Elsie was 
meekly unhappy over it. She was no longer vio- 
lent and openly despairing, as she had been at 
first. That had been very unusual with her. She 
was fond of her brother and his wife, and con- 
formed gently to all the requirements of her new 
life. She had very little enduring resistance to 
circumstances in her; she did not kick against 
the pricks. Still she lay close to them, and was 
tender enough to be cruelly stung by them. 

She grew old, and her friends noticed it. 

“Tt ain’t any use,” Mrs. Wing told her hus- 
band: “ Elsie ain’t never goin’ to be the same as 
she was before she lost her house, She’s grown 
ten years older in a week.” 

“She's a silly girl; that’s all I’ve got to say,” 
replied Silas Wing. 

One evening Elsie, at her open chamber win- 
dow, overheard a conversation between her bro- 
ther and his wife. They were sitting on the door- 
step. 

“ Havers came over to-night,” said Silas. “I 
see him out at the gate as I come along. He’s 
goin’ to let his other house and live here, he says. 
1 declare ['d hardly think he’d want to, this is 
so much further from town. But the other’ll let 
better, I s’pose. Reckon that’s the reason.” 

“Ts he goin’ to fix this one up?” asked Mrs. 
Wing. 

“Yes; he’s goin’ to paint it up some, an’ hev 
the roof shingled. He was kinder laughin’ about 
that blue door, but he didn’t seem to think he’d 
hev it altered afterward. I told him how poor 
Elsie painted it herself.” 

“Lord! I shouldn’t think he’d want to keep 
that blue door.” 

“He seemed to think it wouldn't look bad if 
the house was painted new to go with it. He's 
goin’ to cuc down all them cinnamon roses in 
the front yard to-morrow. He’s brought over 
his sickle to-night.” 

That was all Elsie heard. She did not know 
how long they talked after that, He was going 
to cut down Lucina’s cinnamon roses! 

She kept saying it over to herself, as if it were 
a task she had to learn, and she could not easily 
understand. ‘“ Lucina’s cinnamon roses. He’s 
goin’ to cut down all Luciny’s cinnamon roses 
to-morrow.” 

It was twelve o’clock that night when Elsie 
crept down the stairs and ont the front door. 
There was no sound in the house except her 
brother’s heavy breathing. He and his wife had 
been asleep three hours. Elsie sidled out of the 
yard, keeping on the grass, then sped across the 
road and down it a little way to her old home. 
There were only these two houses for a long way ; 
there was not a light visible in either. No one 
would be passing at this time of the night; there 
was no danger of her being observed ; moreover, 
she could not have been very easily. Great elms 
grew on both sides of the street, and they cast 
broad, flickering shadows. Elsie, keeping close 
with the shadows, as if they were friends, and 
progressing with soft starts, after little pauses to 
listen and peer, might have passed for a shadow 
herself. 

She stopped for a minute at the corner of the 
yard, and. stared fearfully over at the periled 
roses. The moon was coming up, and she could 
see them distinctly. She fell to remembering. 
To this innocent, simple-hearted creature, cling- 
ing so closely to old holy loves and loyalties that 
she meditated what to her was a desperate deed 
in defence of them, that fair dead Lucina be- 
came visible among her cinnamon roses. 

Elsie for a minute, as-she stood there, was all 
memory ; the past seemed to come back in pity 
for her agony of regret and overshine the pre- 
sent. 

The light of an old morning lay on those roses, 





and young Lucina stood among them, lovely and 
triumphant, She had just set them.in the earth 
with her own dear hands, 

When Elsie moved again she was ready for 
anything. 

Oh, those cinnamon roses! the only traces 
which that beautiful, beloved maiden had left of 
her presence in the world! Oh, those cinnamon 
roses! the one little legacy of grace which she 
had been able to bequeath to it! 

When Elsie came out on the road again she 
had something carefully covered by her apron, 
lest the moon should make it glitter. She ran 
home faster than she had come, with no watch- 
ful pauses now. But she had to make another 
cautious journey to the Wing barn before she re- 
turned to her room. Finally she gained it sue- 
cessfully: no one had heard her. 

The next morning some one knocked while the 
family were at the breakfast table. Silas an- 
swered it. 

“ The queerest thing,” he said, when he return- 
ed, “Havers has lost his sickle, the one he 
brought over last night, an’ he wants to borrow 
mine, an’ I can’t find that high or low. I would 
ha’ sworn it was hangin’ on the hook in the barn. 
He wants to get them cinnamon roses cut,” 

“Well, I should think it was queer!” said his 
wife. “I know I saw it out there yesterday. Are 
you sure it’s gone ?” 

“Courselam. Don’t you s’pose I’ve got eyes ?” 

Elsie said nothing. She bent her head over 
her plate and tried to eat. They did not notice 
how white she was. She kept a sharp watch all 
day; she started every time any one spoke; she 
kept close to the others; she dreaded to hear 
what might be said, but she dreaded more not to 
hear. 

“Has Mr. Havers found his sickle yet ?” Mrs. 
Wing asked, when her husband came home at 
night. He had been over to the village. “I see 
you ridin’ home with him.” 

‘No, he ’ain’t. He’s gone and bought a new 
one. Says he’s bound to hev them roses cut 
down to-morrow. ’Ain’t seen anything of ourn 
yet, hev ye?” 

“No; I’ve been out myself an’ lodked.” 

“Well, it beats everything—two sickles right 
in the neighborhood! I ruther think some one 
must ha’ took ’em.” 

“Land! Silas, nobody’s took’em. I know all 
about you. I’ve known you to hev things stole 
before, an’ it always turned out you was the thief. 
When you lose a thing, it’s always stole.” 

Elsie found it harder to start out to-night; a 
little of the first impetus was wasted. Still, she 
did not hesitate. When the house was quiet she 
crept out again, and went over to the old place. 

She did not stop to reflect over the roses to- 
night. She was braced up to do her errand ; but 
it must be done quickly, or she would give way. 
She went straight around the house to the wood- 
shed, where she had found the sickle the night 
before. As she came close to the open arch 
which served as entrance there was a swift rush, 
and William Havers stood beside her holding her 
arm. 

“Oh!” she said, then began feebly gasping for 
breath. 

“Elsie Mills! what in the world are you doin’ 
here ?” 

She looked up in his face, but did not speak. 

“ Why, Elsie, what is it? Don’t you be afraid, 
you poor little thing. What was it you wanted 2 
Tell me.” 

* Let me go!" 

“Of course I will, but I think you'd better 
tell me what you wanted, an’ let me get it. I'd 
be glad enough to. I didn’t mean to seare you. 
I suspected I'd hed a sickle stole, an’ I was kinder 
keepin’ a lookout. When I jumped out I didn’t 
see who ’twas.” 

“TI stole your sickle, an’ I'll steal it again if 
you offer to tech Luciny’s roses.” ; 

“You—stole my sickle—I offer to tech Lu- 
ciny’s roses! I guess I don’t know what you 
mean, Elsie.” 

“T mean jest what Isay.. I'll steal your sickle 
every time you offer to cut down Luciny’s roses.” 

“You mean them roses out in the front yard?” 

** Course Ido, Didn’t she set ’em out ?” 

“Lord! I didn’t know, I didn’t know nothin’ 
about it. I hadn't no notion of your feelin’ bad. 
If I had, I guess— Why didn’t you tell me? 
Why didn’t you come right over? I'd hev mown 
off my own fingers before I'd offered to tech 
them roses if ’'d known.” 

“ Do you s’pose I was goin’ to conie over here 
an’ ask you not to, when I knew you was jest 
doin’ it for spite ‘cause Luciny wouldn’t hev 
you?” 

“’Cause Luciny wouldn't hev me?” 

“ Yes, cause Luciny wouldn't hev you.” 

“T didn’t never ask her to hev me, Elsie.” 

“ What?” 

“T didn’t never ask her.” 

“T don’t see what you mean by that.” 

“Why, I mean I didn’t.” 

“What was you hangin’ round her so fur, 
then? An’ what made you act so awful cut 
up?” 

“Didn't you never know ’twas you, Elsie ?” 

“Me?” 

“ Yes, you.” 

“Well, all ’'ve got to say is, you'd orter to be 
ashamed of yourself. A girl like Luciny—you 
wa’n’t fit to look at her. I guess there wa’n’t 
many fellers round but would ruther hev hed her 
than anybody else, I guess it’s sour grapes.” 

“I knew Luciny was the handsomest girl any- 
wheres round, but that didn’t make no difference. 
lalways liked vou best. I don’t think you'd orter 
be mad, Elsie.” 

“T ain’t; but I don’t like to see anybody like 
Luciny slighted. I wa’n’t nothin’ side of Luciny.” 

“Well, I reckon your thinkin’ you wa’n’t was 
what made me take to you in the first place. 
Look a-here, Elsie. I’m a-goin’ to tell you. I’ve 
been wantin’ to, but I didn’t know but I'd die 
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before I got a chance. I come over an’ bought 
this place jest on your account when I heard the 
mortgage was goin’ to be foreclosed. I didn’t 
reely s’pose you’d be willin’ to marry me, you 
treated me so indifferent in Luciny’s day; but I 
didn’t pay no attention to that. I wanted you 
to keep on livin’ here. When you acted so mad 
cause I spoke about it, 1 didn’t dare to say any- 
thing more. But I wish you’d come now. Won’t 
you? Ill go back to my old home; ’twont put 
me outa mite. An’ I shan’t do it because I’ve got 
any spite, nor want to show out. It "Il be because 
I’ve always liked you better’n anybody else, an’ 
wanted to do something fur you.” 

Elsie was crying, “I’ve got to get used to 
thinkin’ of it,” she sobbed. 

“Well, you think it over, an’ you come back 
here. Its your home, where you’ve always lived, 
an’ I know you'll be happier, no matter how 
much your brother’s folks do fur you. You 
make up your mind an’ come back, I'll hev 
the house painted, an’ it "Il look real pretty with 
the blue door; an’ | won’t hev a single one 
of them cinnamon roses eut down, if I find out 
that their roots are tangle? up in a gold mine.” 

“No; I shan’t let vou give me the house fur 
nothing; I sha’n’t, William.” 

“ Now, Elsie, thar ain’t no reason in your feelin’ 

When anybody gets to thinkin’ a good deal 
of anybody else, why it don’t make so much dif- 
ference about yourself ; the other one stands first. 
If you kin see the other one happy, you don’t 
know any difference betwixt that an’ bein’ hap- 
py yourself, an’ if you kin only do something to 
make the other one happy, why, it comes before 
anything else. That’s jest the way I feel. I've 
got eddicated up to it. So don’t you worry about 
takin’ the house fur nothing. You ain’t. Now 
you'll git cold standin’ here. I’m goin’ to see you 
safe to vour brother's, an’ you think it over.” 

Her little nervous hand clutched at his coat 
sleeve to detain him. 

“ Look-a here a minute. I want to tell you. 
I ’ain’t never had anything like this to say before, 
an’ I don’t know how. When I got to thinkin’ 
about anything of*this kind, I always put Luciny 
in instead of me. But 1 wanf to tell you—I’m 
all took by surprise, an’ I don’t know — but 
mebbe, if 1 could get used to thinkin’ of it, I— 
could—” 

“T guess I don’t know what you mean, Elsie.” 

“Well, it don’t seem as if thar would be much 
sense in my gittin’ married now, anyway.” 

Elsie Mills and William Havers were married 
at the bride’s brother’s. When the bridal couple 
went to their own home, they did not enter at 
the front door. They passed around to the side 
one, because the front yard was so full of cinna- 
mou roses, 
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TENNIS PARTIES. 


fm roval game of tennis, as an old writer 
calls it, or “real tennis,” as it is now some- 
times called to distinguish it from the modern 
“Jawn-tennis,” is not only an ancient, but what 
is known as a very scientific, game; that is, it is 
a game in which the element of chance is almost 
eliminated, and in which there is practically un- 
limited scope for the development of skill. It 
was played within walls, and required, besides the 
said walls, an elaborate svstem of galleries, “ pent- 
houses,” and windows, which made a tennis-court 
not only a permanent structure, but so expensive 
that the game could never by any possibility be- 
come popular. This was perhaps one of its 
charms in the eyes of the aristocratic gentlemen 
of leisure who were most addicted to it, and they 
professed themselves as much aggrieved by the 
appropriation of the name of tennis by the mod- 
ern game as billiard-players would have been had 
croquet, for instance, been called “ lawn billiards,” 
and then had dropped the prefix of “lawn” and 
claimed the style of “ billiards.” 

A recent English writer enthusiastically de- 
clares an English tennis lawn in June to be “ the 
loveliest scene on earth,” and he deseribes it in 
detail in language which, we are happy to say, 
would not be inapplicable to many of our lawns 
in this country, though it must be admitted that 
these latter generally lack the exquisite harmony, 
softness, and finish characteristic of the best 


English landscape gardening. However this 
may be, there is nothing about a real tennis- 
court to awaken such admiration. Those who 


saw this game at Hampton Court last summer 
will remember the disappointment they felt in 
passing from the sunny palace gardens to the 
gloomy covered structure in which. it was play- 
The impression produced was like that of 
an empty concert-room or deserted riding-school, 
while the balls made a dismal rumbling noise 
as they rolled down the roof of the pent-house ; 
and though the young men at play seemed in- 
terested, yet their enthusiasm was not catching, 
and no one, of our party at least, was sorry to 
get out into the open air again. Another dis- 
advantage of the old game is that it does not lend 
itself to any social uses, and such a thing as a 
tennis party must have been a rarity indeed, The 
new game, on the contrary, may be carried on si- 
multaneously by fifty people, and all at the cost 
of a half-acre of well-rolled turf, a dozen nets, 
and a few dozen balls, while any number of look. 
ers-on may sit in the shade or stroll from court 
to court at pleasure. 

The giving of a lawn-tennis party, however, 
which shall be alike satisfactory to the hostess 
and to those invited, is by no means so easy as it 
may seem at first sight to the uninitiated, and, in 
the estimation of some who have tried it, ranks 
among the most difficult of social feats. Every- 
body knows that a simple dancing party or gar- 
den party is not always looked back upon with 
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unmixed pleasure by th giver, while a successful 
dinner party is generally admitted to be a social 
achievement of a higher order still, Yet in a 


dinner party—with all due reverence be it spoken 








—the combinations are comparatively simple, be- 
ing by pairs, whereas in a tennis party they are 
by quartettes, or groups of four, which, as in such 
problems the difficulty increases as the square of 
the number, would of itself alone give a difficulty 
four times as great. Then the guests at a dinner 
are generally persons who give dinners them- 
selves, or, at all events, are alive to the respon- 
sibilities of the occasion, so that, with a friend or 
two in reserve to fill up a possible gap, the host 
or hostess feels quite secure, while tennis-play 
ers are drawn from the ranks of the young, and 
that, too, just at the age when social duties sit 
very lightly upon tliem. 

The task the hostess has before her is to get 
together quartettes of two ladies and two gentle- 
men who will not only be glad to meet one an- 
other, but will be, as players, so nearly of the same 
strength that they will have all of them to put 
forth all their powers, and she will have, we 
may further remark, under pain of seeing one or 
more of her courts fall into disorder, to look to it 
that they play together just as she has arranged 
it. Her first embarrassment probably will occur 
on receipt of the replies to her invitations, some 
of which will be of such an amiable vagueness as 
to make all combinations uncertain. Then, when 
the day and hour have arrived, some of the guests 
perhaps continue to show the same midsummer 
nonchalance, and come dropping in a quarter or 
half an hour late, to find that she has rearranged 
her sets as well as she could, and that the play 
has begun, and that no suitable partners are left. 
Of course, if a lady prefers to give simply a garden 
party with a tennis accompaniment, she is spared 
all this planning, and if the guests are pretty well 
acquainted, they will do some playing—at least a 
part of them will; but a great deal of time will 
be lost, and some who would like to play will not 
have an opportunity. If, however, she has the 
ambition to see good and animated play in all her 
courts, with all her guests well placed, perhaps 
having herself hoped to be able to take a racket, 
then this easy-going treatment of her hospitality 
is very annoying to her. The fact is that an invi- 
tation to tennis should be treated as scrupulously 
as one todinner. It should be answered prompt- 
ly, and if aecepted, should be honored with the 
greatest punctuality. 

As for dress, bright colors are suitable and 
are appreciated by the hostess as helping to 
produce a picturesque effect. Shoes with India- 
rubber soles are indispensable both on account of 
the injury which heels inflict upon the turf and 
of the danger of-slipping on leather soles and 
thereby getting a sprained ankle, or even a heavy 
fall on the back, The writer has seen a player 
quite stunned for a few moments by such a fall, 
his feet having shot out from under him on the 
wet grass as though it had been ice. These shoes 
are now made of dark colors, and at such low 
prices as to be within the reach of the most eco- 
nomically disposed. If possible, no corsets should 
be worn, or, at all events, they should be laced 
very loosely; but it is much better to leave them 
off altogether. 

Sleeves which come well down to the hand will 
be used by those who wish to preserve a white 
wrist, and a stiff-brimmed hat, really shading the 
eyes, will be found a great comfort. 

There is one personal adornment which is 
not often spoken of in this connection, but 
which will lend a new charm to the most love- 
ly face: it is a spirit of unselfishness. At a 
tennis party not long ago, owing to some one of 
the causes already hinted at, there was a slight 
delay in getting started, when the difficulty was 
observed and solved by a young lady, herself an 
expert player, who quickly led away to a side 
court a young girl totally inexperienced in the 
game, and for an hour practised with her. The 
action was so prompt, so spontaneous and gener- 
ous, as to draw forth warm encomiums, and when 
at leave-taking her hostess expressed her thanks 
and the fear that she had found it dull, she re- 
plied, indeed with the conventional words that she 
had had a very pleasant afternoon, but the glow 
in her face proved that they were not merely a 
polite phrase, and that her self-denial had brought 
with it its own reward. 

In laying out a tennis-court, by far the easiest 
and also the prettiest way, is instead of marking 
the borders with lime, simply to let the grass 
grow a little higher on them. This is accom- 
plished without difficulty with any ordinary lawn- 
mower, and the plan has the advantage of not 
killing the grass, as lime usually does too often, 


long before the end of summer reducing the bor- 


ders to muddy lanes. Various devices have been 
resorted to in order to get rid of the lime 
nuisance. Some use chalk, but it requires con- 
stant renewal, Planting the borders with white 
or striped grass has been suggested, but this 
coarse and long-stemmed plant will not bear cut- 
ting short enough. At certain fashionable water- 
ing-places tapes pinned down with long, thin, 
flat-headed nails have been used, but unless fast- 
ened very closely they, are dangerous, and if real- 
ly good enough to be safe, they are expensive. 
The writer saw once at a country-seat, near 
Philadelphia, where no whitening material could 
be found at the moment, a court very quickly 
and prettily laid out by strewing rose leaves along 
to form the borders. They kept in place remark. 
ably well, and with a little renewal once or twice, 
did duty satisfactorily a whole afternoon. The 
writer, after trying all kinds, is decidedly in fa- 
vor of the grass border, as requiring less atten- 
tion, causing no injury to the turf, and produ- 
cing a picturesque effect which is totally lacking 
in a court marked out in the ordinary way. The 
only objection to these same grass borders is that 
the ball does not, of course, rebound so sharply 
from them as from the rest of the court where 
the grass is cut closer, but it is not necessary 
that the difference in height should be great, and 
the longitudinal lines may be very narrow while 
yet perfectly distinct. This difficulty, which is 
really a trifling one, may be reduced to a mini- 


"made to obtain it. 





mum by omitting some lines, or rather the ex- 
tending of some which are practically of little 
importance, and laying out the court in this way: 
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Stop-nets should always be stretched at each 
end, some five or six feet behind the base-lines, 
to catch such balls as go out of court. Even 
with the best of play, their number is consider- 
able, and with beginners the running after them 
not infrequently forms the greater part of the 
work. Wire netting, in many cases, answers well 
for this purpose. 

Shade is so greatly to be desired that some 
sacrifices in the matter of perfect level may be 
An old-fashioned orchard, 
with its open spaces among high-branching trees, 
and its hard trampled turf, makes an excellent 
place for quiet practice, and in rural districts, 
where well-kept lawns are rare, would answer well 
for parties. 

Unless the weather has been unusually dry, 
rugs should be spread in front of the seats, as 
many ladies cannot sit with safety with their feet 
on the bare ground. 

In the matter of refreshments, simplicity is in 
the best taste, and solids of any sort are not so 
suitable as cool liquids. Lemonade is always 
popular, but is hardly so safe to drink when 
heated as ginger ale, which, however, ladies do 
not usually like so well. Iced tea is more re- 
freshing than almost anything else, and is always 
easily to be had. As for wines, let them be en- 
tirely banished. 

Ladies should always, no matter how warm 
the day, come provided with a suitable wrap to 
throw over the shoulders when seated after a 
warm game. In England a light fur of some 
kind is almost always used for this purpose, and 
is exactly adapted to the climate, but to American 
eyes the effect of it, when worn over a light sum- 
mer dress, is rather incongruous, 

A good deal has been said and written upon 
the question of the best position to be taken by 
the partners in a game, but the conclusion seems 
to be generally now adverse to the posting of 
one close to the net, and in favor of maintaining 
a position side by side, each in the middle of his 
or her own court, and a little behind the service 
line. Volley as much as possible, use as heavy 
a racket as your strength will warrant, and strike 
with a straight arm, giving the blow from the 
shoulder with a cut. 











FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XXX. 


A MONG the most delicious and useful prepa- 
e rations from fruit are the various syrups 
and cordials which were the pride of old-fashion- 
ed house-keepers, and which can be made with- 
out unwarrantable expense when fruit is cheap. 
Like preserves, the cordials seem best which have 
been thoroughly boiled and duly sweetened, lu- 
cent syrups that “dart their arrowy odor through 
the brain,” and flood the slow veins with the 
warmth they garnered from midsummer suns. For 
present use the cordial made from ripe blackberries 
and spices is preferable. Break the berries with 
a wooden spoon in an earthen bowl, and strain 
their juice through a cloth; to each quart of 
juice add a pound of sugar, and a quarter of an 
ounce each of whole cloves, allspice, cinnamon, 
and pounded nutmeg; boil all these together for 
two hours over a gentle fire, and then strain the 
cordial; when it is cold, add to it half a pint of 
the best brandy, and bottle it. This cordial is a 
specific for sammer complaints, and a few spoon- 
fuls in cool water make an acceptable and 
healthy beverage for use in warm weather. 

Tomake raspberry liqueur, bruise a quart of 
ripe raspberries, pour over them two quarts of 
proof spirits, close them from the air, and let them 
stand two weeks. Then make a medium thick 
syrup by boiling together half a pound of sugar 
with a gill of cold water, removing all scum; 
when the syrup is cool, mix it with the erushed 
berries and spirits, and pour them into a jelly-bag 
wrung out of hot water; when the liqueur has 
run through the bag, bottle it, cork it tightly, and 
keep it in a cool place for two weeks. At the 
end of that time pour it carefully from the bot- 
tles without disturbing the sediment in the bot- 
tom, and again filter it through the wet jelly-bag. 
After it is filtered, it can be bottled for use. Mix- 
ed with ice-water, it makes a delicious beverage. 

Currant shrub is made by bruising ripe currants, 
heating them until the juice runs freely, and then 
straining the juice through a jelly-bag wrung out 
of hot water; to each pint of the juice add six 
ounces of sugar, stirring until the sugar is dis- 
solved; when the syrup thus made is quite cold, 
add to each pint of it a quart of Jamaica rum, 
and strain and bottle it for use. A small quan- 
tity in ice-water makes a refreshing and whole- 
some summer drink. 

The British Jewel, a curious cookery book of 
the early eighteenth century, gives the following 
excellent recipe for lemon shrub: “Take two 
quarts of brandy and put it ina large bottle; put 
into it the juice of five lemons, the peelings of 
two, and half a nutmeg; stop it up, and let it 
stand three days; then add to it three pints of 
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white wine, a pound and a half of sugar, and mix 
and strain it twice through a flannel, and botile 
it up. It is a pretty wine and a cordial,” as wit- 
ness can well be borne, but it calls for discretion 
in use, 

Pineapple shrub is prepared by peeling a large 
ripe pineapple and grating it, being careful to 
save all the juice; put it into an earthen jug 
with a gallon of cold water and a pound of sugar 
and shake the jug for five minutes ; 
in a temperature of about 90° Fahr 
three days, until it begins to ferment; then cool 
it with ice, and use it as a beverage 

During the entire month pineapples will be 
abundant and probably quite cheap, for as early 
as May fine strawberry pines were sold as low as 





let it stand 
for two or 


twenty-five centsin the Broadway fruit stores, large 
sugar-loaf pines for seventy-five cents, and Porto 
Ricos weighing twelve pounds for $1 25 The 
July market will probably reach a lower fig 
ure than ever before, owing to the increased im 
portation. 
ple without cooking have long been in use in the 
South, both of which retain the delicate flavor of 
the fruit better than the regulation way of pre 
serving it, the first being personally preferred 
Pare sound ripe pineapples with a sharp knife 
remove the eyes (so-called) with a 


Two methods of preserving pineap 


silver fruit 
knife, cut the fruit about half an inch thick, and 
weigh it; weigh a fourth more granulated sugar 


than fruit; use glass jars large enough at the top 
to admit the slices of pineapple, in the bottom 
put an inch of sugar, and then alternate thick 





layers of sugar and slices of fruit until the jar is 
filled, having plenty of sugar on top, literally rur 


ning over the jars. Seal the jars perfectly air- 






tight; the suecess of the operation de 
this. The second method is to peel i 
fruit thin, and lay it overnight in a 
an equal weight of sugar; in the morning drain 
off the syrup and boil it steadily, removing all 
scum, for half an hour; pour the boiling syrup 
over the fruit, and allow both to cool, then trans- 
fer the fruit and syrup to glass jars and 
them air-tight; this is a favorit l 


lina 
serve, For both these preparations the 


nds upon 
slice the 
tureen with 


seal 
Caro pre 
finest 
fruit is required; inferior or unripe pineapple 
should be boiled tender in syrup, and put up like 
other preserves. Whole preserved pineapples 
were the pride of old 
the fruit 
leaves and most of the crown trimmed away, and 
the pineapple boiled, in sufficient hot water to 
cover it, until tender enough to pierce with a 


time Southern house-keep- 





ers: was carefully washed, the lower 


broom straw; after the pine was cooled it was 
smoothly peeled, and then wei; 





rhed; an equal 
weight of sugar was put into a deep kettle just 
large enough to contain the pine, with a gill of 
water to each pound, and boiled and skimmed un 
til it became a clear syrup; in this the pine was 
boiled for twenty minutes, and then cooled and 
put with the into a gli whieh 
was sealed air-tight. The ordinary way of 
preserving pineapples is to peel them careful 
the eves and defective parts, slice 


syrup iss 


jar, 


ly, remove 
them, and lay them overnight in an equal weight 
of sugar, all the trimmings except the decayed 
portions being saved and enclosed in a thin mus 
lin bag to boil with the fruit; the next morning 
drain off the syrup and boil it with the trimmings, 
skimming it until clear, then put in it the fruit 
and boil it tender ; cool both fruit and syrup, and 
put them up in Marmalade is 
made by peeling and grating the fruit, and then 
boiling it, with an equal weight of sugar, for an 
hour or longer, until it assumes a smooth, elastic 

It is 


air-tight jars. 


| scum that rises, 
put up like other marmalades 

The brandying of fruit is a favorite method of 
preservation ; cherries, plums, 
and peaches brandy well whole; 


consistency, removing a 


grapes, apricots, 
the stems are 
removed at discretion, but only the peaches are 
peeled, the skins of the other fruit being pierced 
in several places with a needle to prevent burst 
ing. Only the peaches need to be cooked; the 
small fruit is frequently put into jars with half 
or three-fourths of its weight in pounded loaf- 
sugar or rock-candy, the jars filled with the best 
brandy, and corked air-tight; the fruit is some- 
times allowed to remain in the brandy for five or 
six weeks before adding the sugar ; 
fé’s method. Grapes are sometimes brandied in 
clusters. Morella cherries are the best for bran 
dying, and their flavor is improved by the addition 
of five or six blanched 
jar or bottle. A little whole spice is sometimes 
added to brandied fruit 


this is Gouf 


bitter almonds to each 


Large plums, apricots, 
and small pears may be boiled for five minutes in 
syrup before they are brandied; in that case the 
sugar is used to make the syrup, and subsequent 
ly mixed with the brandy as directed in the recipe 
for brandy peaches. Either peel sound Morris 
White peaches very smoothly with a silver knife, 
or scald them until the skins wrinkle or burst, 
in a gallon of hot water in which a teaspoonful 
been dissolved; in a few 
moments the skin can be rubbed off with a wet 
towel; the water must be scalding hot, but not 
boiling. As fast as the pea hes are peel d 
them into a large weigh the 
peaches after they are peeled. While the peach 
es are being peeled boil a pound of sugar with 
when 
this syrup is clear, boil the peaches in it until 


of washing-soda has 


, drop 





jar of cold water; 








two quarts of water, removing all scum; 


they begin to grow tender enough to yield to the 
least pressure, putting in only as many as will 
float, and being careful to take them up without 
breaking them; when the peaches are cooked, 
either lay them on a sieve or put them in jars 
without crushing them ; in this case, before adding 
the brandy. and syrup, drain them carefully. In 
another kettle put as many pounds of white sug- 
ar as there are peaches, with half a pint of cold 
water to each pound, and boil and skim this 
syrup until it is quite clear and thick; then add 
an equal measure of the best French brandy, 
and let the syrup cool. When the brandied syrup 
and peaches are both cool, put them together in 
glass jars and seal them air-tight. 
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Fig. 1.—Suran anp Lace Dress. 


Embroidered REY eet hs 
Sofa Back. ieee) ee 

Tur band at the ) = 3 
middle of this sofa 
back is formed by 
a strip of écru Bul- 
garian linen that is 
interwoven with 
gold threads, five 
inches wide, and on 
each side of this is 
a band of écru 
guipure embroid- 
ery, also five inches 
in width, the lower 
band having a 
scalloped edge. 
The strip of linen 
at the middle is diapered over with a simple design, con- 
sisting of intersecting diagonal lines, in olive filoselle, with 
finer lines in gold thread between, The open guipure bor- 
ders are also embroidered. The outlines are worked over 
in button-hole stitch with silks in various shades of red, 
blue, tan, and olive, and the surfaces are veined and mark- 
ed in open stitches, cross, point Russe, coral, and herring- 
bone. A line of tinsel is 
sewn along the curves of 
the lower border. 


Hanging Chair or 
Sofa Cushion. 


Tue feather pillow for 
this cushion is made 
eighteen inches wide by 
twelve deep, and has a 
colored satteen case. A 
space four inches wide at 
each end is faced with 
olive plush. The remain- 
ing ten inches at the 
middle are covered by a 
band of light brown tin- 
selled canvas, upon 
which a design is worked 
in cross stitch with filo- 
selle silk, the colors com- 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 


.—Borperep Sarreen Costume.—(See Fig. 4, Page 521.] 
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Fig. 3.—Crare Zeruyr Dress. 


baa ON A oe of red, blue, and 


ey olive, and dark 
brown, A narrow 
scalloped edging is 
worked in crochet 
with tinselled ma- 
cramé cord of the 
same color as the 
canvas along the 
edges of it. A string 
for hanging is at- 
tached under ribbon 
bows at the upper 
corners; this is 
worked in crochet 
with cord like that 
of the edging, and 
consists of first a 
row of single on a 
chain foundation, then a row of double crochet separated by 
chain stitches, and lastly another row of single. An olive silk 
cord is drawn through the open row of double. 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1 is a light brown surah dress, with the skirt opening 
at the front over a wide tablier of cream lace. The sides are 
hung in straight folds, and the back is draped slightly. The 
pointed corsage has a plastron and cuffs of darker velvet; it 
is open at the throat, and filled in by soft kerchief folds of 
cream white crape. 

Fig. 2 is a costume of 
red cotton satteen with 
écru figures and broad 
écru borders. The skirt 
has two deep bordered 
flounces. A short scarf 
is draped across the top 
on the right side, and 
longer curved draperies 
are hung on the left 
side and the back. The 
basque has a plastron and 
revers of the border; a 
pleated muslin scarf is in 
the front, with the end 
caught up with a ribbon 
bow 











Emproingren Vianette ror The crape zephyr toi- 
Hanpkercuirr. lette shown in Fig. 3 has 
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a bayadére-#triped cherry-colored skirt and pointed waist. 
The over-skirt and sleeves are of flowered zephyr with a 
cream ground. A folded plastron of the light fabric ta- 
pers to a point in the front of the corsage, and is crossed 
by straps finished with a ribbon bow at the end. The 
high collar is of the striped goods, and the cuffs of velvet 
with ribbon bows. 


Summer Reception Toilettes.—Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1 is a white Valenciennes lace toilette, with a draped 
skirt of lace mounted upon an under-skirt of cherry red 
satin. The low corsage is of cherry watered silk, It is 
sloped to a point at the front and back, with the opening 
partly filled in with crépe lisse frills, and similar frills are 
in the armholes. A corsage bouquet of white roses is on 
one shoulder. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of dark blue India silk figured in red 
and yellow. A white lace panel is in one side of the 
pleated skirt. A deep lace flounce edges the pointed 





Fig. 3.—Inpia Sirk Dress.—Back 
[See Fig. 2.] 


apron drapery, and some 
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Rack For SraTIoNERY. 


Romans did not use it much as an article of food, its office 
being taken by olive oil. To-day it is a staple of food in 
Northern countries more than in Southern, throughout the 
Southern countries the preference for olive oil making it 
unnecessary. With all its other uses it has lately been held 
to be excellent as a brain food, in which view the children, 
encouraged to go without butter so that its cost might be 
applied every week to worthy objects, were doing more bad 
work than good. 





AUTOMAYIC CURIOSITIES. 
“ UTOMATON figures made to imitate living actors” 
have an ancient record. 

A flying dove, originating in the brain of one Archytas, 
who lived four hundred years before the Christian era, has 
made famous this ancient gentleman as a busy thinker, and, 
no doubt, an artisan beyond his peers. 

The thirteenth century tells of Friar Bacon’s aspirations 





Fig .4.—Borprrep Sarreen Costume.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 520.] 





draped lace is mingled with 
the looped India silk dra- 
pery on the back, together 
with red velvet ribbon loops. 
The basque has a pleated 
plastron, with a lace yoke 
at the top, and with velvet 
bretelles along the sides, 
terminating in loops where 
they meet at the waist. 


Cushion for Garden 
Furniture. 

Tue slip cover of this 
cushion is of gray cotton 
twill with a printed gro- 
tesque design. The printed 
design is picked out with 
stem stitch embroidery in 
colored silks. The cushion 
itself is sixteen inches 
square, and is stuffed with 
excelsior. The slip is closed 
on three sides and buttoned 
on the fourth. It is edged 
with garnet silk cord, which 
is twisted into loops at the 
corners, 


Rack for Stationery. 

Tuts rack for the writing- 
table is designed to hold 
note-paper, envelops, postal 
cards, etc. It is made of 
wood covered over with 
stamped leather, and is di- 
vided into several compart- 
ments. The front is deco- 
rated with an applied spray 
in metallic embroidery 
worked with tinsel in sev- 
eral tints. 
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BUTTER. 
UTTER, which is so 


important in our diet, 
was scarcely known to the 
ancients as an article of 
food, and it is supposed that 
the mention of it in the Bi- 
ble referred really to a form 
of cream. It is spoken of 
by Herodotus and by Hip- 
pocrates, and  Plutarel 
notes it as an ointment, 
A Spartan lady visiting a 
Galatian smelled so strongly 
of another kind of ointment, 
and the Galatian of butter, 
that they could not bear 
each other’s atmosphere. 
Galen gives it place as an 
ointment, and as a lubrica- 
tor for leather. The Greeks 
learned of it from the 
Seythians and neighboring 
tribes, and the Romans 
from the Germans. But the 
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Fig. 1.—Lace Dngss. 





MMER RECEPTION TOILETTES. 
Fig. 2.—Inpia Suk Dress,—Front.—[See Fiz. 3.] 


in this unpromising line of 
handicraft, but the record 
hath it that he did actually 
contrive “a brazen head 
which spoke.” To a simi- 
lar construction Albertus 
Magnus gave thirty of his 
best years. Over them 
both might be written, 
** Poor earnest simpletons, ob, 
what a waste of thought !” 

Once upon a time, much 
later in the world’s history, 
one Camus contrived for 
the prince of his country (a 
lad loving fun and merri- 
ment as well as other boys) 
a wonderful plaything—a 
coach, two horses, with a 
groom, a page, and a lady 
occupying the dainty car- 
riage. It is recorded that 
“the horses and figures 
AY moved naturally, variously 
WY iH " “9 
LN and perfectly.” 

\ A hundred years later 
there came to the front an 
artificial duck, “ so fashion- 
ed as to perform every func- 
tion of a real one, eating, 
drinking, and quacking.” 
The same craftsman, Vau- 
canson, also made a fiute- 
player. 

In 1769 a writing autom- 
aton was on exhibition, a 
pentagraph “worked by a 
viewless confederate.” 

In the same year came 
out the automaton chess- 
players, attracting great at- 
tention. 

“The invisible girl” en- 
tered society in the year 
1800: her brief travels to 
and fro ceased after a time 
to interest, 

In 1809 a trumpeter was 
made by Maelzel. 








QUEER CUP OF 
ANCIENT DATE. 
JYROMINENT for oddity 
is an elephant tankard. 
This name does not, how- 
ever, quite tell the story: 
it is registered among 
quaint relics as “the ele- 
phant and castle cup.” 
Upon the huge creature’s 
neck a driver in Oriental 
costume is seated, and in 
the circular fortalice upon 
its back are troopers with 
buff coats, bandoleers, and 
match-locks, and a cannon 
fronting directly over the 
driver’s head. The castle 
lifts off for use as a cup. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

Rice Croquettes.—Boil a half-pound of rice in a 
quart of boiling water, with an even tablespoonfal of 
salt, until just tender, Drain it and put it into half a 
pint of fresh milk. Flavor with four ounces of sugar, 
the grated rind of half a lemon, or two inches of stick 
cinnamon. Cook for half an hour, stirring occasional- 
ly to prevent burning. ‘Take from the fire and gradu- 
ally stir into the rice the beaten yolks of three eggs. 
Return to the fire for two minutes, when the eggs will 
be sufficiently set. Then spread the rice on a large flat 
buttered dish, letting it cover it to the depth of one 
inch, and so let the rice remain until cool enough to 
handle. Spread a clean board with powered cracker 
dust, tarn the rice upon it, and cut into strips about 
three inches long and one wide. Roll the croquettes 
into the shape of corks. Dip them first into cracker 
dust, then inte egg, again into cracker dust, and then 
drop them for frying into boiling lard. When done, 
drain from grease on an inverted sieve, or by laying 
on brown paper. Place on a dessert dish, sprinkled 
with powered sugar and serve with the following 
Fance, 

CrHooo.atr Savor.—Grate two ounces of fine choco- 
late and stir it into a pint of rich new milk until it 
boils. Have ready the well-beaten yolks of four eggs 
mixed with a half-cupful of white sugar. Flavor to 
your taste with v: anilla. When the chocolate boils, mill 
it with the yolks of egg and sugar until it froths well; 
then returti it to the ste ~wpan, and stir until it thic k- 
ens, but do not Jet it boil. Take it from the fire in 
about five minutes. Meanwhile have the whites of 
egg whisked to a stiff snow with four tablespoonfuls 
of sifted sugar. Stir this into the chocolate without 
breaking up the snow entirely 

Baven-Bapen Puppvine.—Boil a teacupful of rice in 
a pint of water until it is done, and in a condition to 
mash with the back of an iron spoon. When perfectly 
amooth, flavor with a half-teaspoonful of vanilla ex- 
tract. Having soaked a half-ounce of gelatine in a 
teacupful of sweet milk until softened, then add it to 
the rice, and cook over the fire for a few minntes until 
well incorporated. Spread the prepared rice on a large 
flat dish to cool. Meanwhile whip a pint of cream to 
a stiff froth, and add to the rice, together with a quarter 
of a pound or teacupful of pniverized white sugar. 
You may mix the things together while the rice is still 
lukewarm, stirring very briskly. Wet a mould, fill it 
with the mass, and set it on ice, or in a cold place, to 
become firm. It turns out beautifully, like blanc- 
lange, aud is eaten with whipped syllabub or custard. 





HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. 

De. Wa. P. Cuornter, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘I pre- 
scribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc. He reports 
great benefit.”—[ Ado.) 





“Summer Saunterines py tur B. & L.” and 
**Winnipesaukee and About There,” two illustrated 
books of travel, descriptive of the Summer Resorts of 
the White and Franconia Mountains and the Lake 
and Hill country of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
with hotel lists, tours, time-tables, maps, etc., will be 
mailed free on receipt of six cents in stamps for each 
book to pay postage, on application to Lucius Turr..e, 
General Passenger Agent, Boston and Lowell R. R., 
Boston, Mass.—[{ Adv.] 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

“* You have demonstrated that a Pyarnoriy pure soap 

may be made, I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 
your pure * La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8. Hieeins' “ La Bette” Bovgvet Toriet Soap 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of Giyoxntne, is speciaily adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infanta.—{Adb.} 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Roya Bakine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, 


ctafed Food 


THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For Young or Delicate Children, 
A Sure Preventive of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM 
It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food would be retained. Its 
bazis is Scean or Mick, the most important element 
of mother's milk. 
It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Most Economical of all Prepared Foods. 
i Shic., $1.00, 
z pamphiet, entitled ‘* Medical 





ae An 


Opinions on the Nutrition of Infants and Tnvalids,” 
seut free on application. 
Weiss, Rionarnson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY # ir, 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to ies 


to size and color. 
Beautifyine ask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics 





sent yD. ny. id to 
the mfr for Dlust’d Price-L sts 
&.Burnham, 71 Gate at Gene i Music Hali)Chicago 
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WHAT CURE 


CURES, 


WARN ER'S SAFE 
AND WHY. 


CONGESTION OF THE KIDNEYS, BACKACHE. 








INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, BLADDER, ETC. 





CaTARRH OF THE BLappER, GRAVEL, Stone, Dropsy, 
EncarGep Prostate GLAND, GENERAL 
Desitiry, Brigur’s Disease. 





Why? Because it is the only remedy known 
that has power to expel the urve acid and urea, of 
which there are some 500 grains secreted each 
day as the result of muscular action, and sufficient, 
if retained in the blood, to Aull stz men. It is the 
direct cause of all the above diseases, as well 
as of Heart Disease, Rheumatism, Apoplexy, 
Paralysis, Insanity, and Death. 

This great specific relieves the kidneys of too 
much blood, frees them from all irritants, restores 
them to healthy action by its certain and sooth- 
ing power 

It cures also Jaundice, enlargement of the 
Liver, Abscess and Catarrh of the Bile Ducts, 
Biliousness, Headache, Furred Tongue, Sleep- 
Languor, Debility, Constipation, Gall 
Stones, and every unpleasant symptom which 
results from liver complaint. 

Why? Because it has a specefic and positive 
action on the liver as well as on the kidneys, in- 
creasing the secretion and flow of bile, regulates 
its elaborating function, removes unhealthful 
formations, and, in a word, restores it to natural 
activity, without which health is an Impossibility. 

Why? All these troubles, as is well known 
by every physician of education, arwse from con- 
gestion and impaired kidney action, causing stag- 
nation of the blood-vessels and breaking down, 


lessness, 


all the ailments from which women suffer, and 
must as surely follow as night does the day. 

Why Warner’s Safe Cure is acknowledged by 
thousands of our best medical men to be the 
only true blood purifier is because it acts upon 
scientific principles, striking at the very root of 
the disorder by its action on the kidneys and 
liver, For, if these organs were kept wn health, 
all the morbid waste matter so deadly poisonous if 
retained in the body, is passed out. On the con- 
trary, if they are deranged, the acids are taken 
up by the blood, decomposing it and carrying 
death to the most remote part of the body 

Why 93 per cent. of all diseases which afflict 
humanity arise from impaired kidneys is shown 
by medical authorities. Warner’s Safe Cure, by 
its direct action, positively restores them to health 
and full working capacity, Nature curing all the 
above diseases herself when the cause ws removed, 
and we guarantee that Warner’s Safe Cure is a 
positive preventive if taken in time. 

As you value heaith take it to avoid sickness, 
as it will at all times and under all circumstances 
keep all the vital functions up to par. 

We also Guarantee a Cure and beneficial ef 
fect for each of the foregoing diseases, also that 
every case of Liver and Kidney trouble can be 
cured where degeneration has Not taken place, 
and even then Benefit will Surely be derived. In 
every instance it has established its claim. 

As a Blood Purifier, particularly in the Spring, 
it is unequalled, for you cannot have pure blood 
when the kidneys or liver are out of order. 

Look to your condition at once. Do not post- 
pone treatment for a day nor an hour. The 
doctors cannot compare records with us. Give 
yourself thorough constitutional treatment with 
Warner’s Safe Cure, and there are yet many years 
of life and health assured you! 





BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


-+ HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other, 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 








q 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
flaous Hair permanently 
removed. Complexions beau- 
tifled. The Form . developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 


] WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 





“We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 
beautiful.”—Goney's Lapy's Book. 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N.Y. City. 
Correspondence considential. 


Mention this paper. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


= Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
eup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Pes yee “ » | Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
and this is the beginning and the direct cause of | 


for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR. BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


ROWLANDS’. 
KALYDOR. 


8 a most healing and refreshing preparation for the 

face dnd arms. It eradicates freckles, redness, 
roughness, cutaneous eruptions, inflammation, prickly 
heat, sunburn, tan, eczema, etc., preserves the skin 
from the injurious effects of frost, cold winds, or hard 
water, and also from the effects of the hot sun and 
dust of summer, and renders it soft, smooth, and 
white. It is warranted perfectly free from lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients, or oxide of zinc, 
which ruin the skin. Beware of cheap noxious im- 


| itations, as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine 





Kalydor, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 


Sold by the 
be st druggists. 


LADIES. 


“T am of the opinion that 
no exercise for women has 
ever been discovered that is 
to them so really nseful. 
Young and middle-aged lJa- 
dies can learn to ride the tri- 
cycle with the greatest facil- 
ity, aud they become excel- 
leutly skilful.”"—B. W. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., F.R.S. 

Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricyles, The cuvcE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


PRICES ARE 
PARKER'S sivas theovet 











Mammoth roo A of patterns, 25 cts. 
Stamping Powder, ‘black. blue or white), per box. 15c 7 
25 skeins cme pons Silk, (assorted col an 13c 

Waste ey Silk, (all good silk) x, fhete 
12 knots Emb’y Floss, 28cts.; Large Ba of Tinsel, li cts. 
French Embroidery Cotton, per 402. skeins, 17 cts. 


Imported Arrasene, (fast colors) per doz. skeins, 
Fine Emb’y Chenille, per skein, 3cts. ; per doz., 35cts. 
Color Card, (with piece of siik of each shade), lécts. 
Linen Tidies (choose your own patterns) stamped, l5cts. 


Felt Tidy (with silk to work it, four colors 15cts. 
English Crewels. per skein. 8cts.; per —t " fateri- 
sist o 


T. E. PA 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
N gray. It produces every shade, from the 
3 Ficttest athen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 

auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
less: is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and ¢2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
descriptive circular, and send sample of your ‘hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d St., New York. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CO, 


AN WANTED i23 


for our business io ber local- 
ity. at} "BROS. Re ian 8 exe km ads jrese at 
once. GA 














Absolutely the Best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished, 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 





DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere’ 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other, Beware of imitations, ‘ 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 


They are made of the finest silk and best 


Australian wool. You can easily distinguish them by their softmess and beauty and regue- 





larity of finish. They are always the same in 
to match any piece, and are dyed in two standard 


quality, weight, width, and shade, thus enabling you 
8 


yades of black. None gennine unless rolled on a 


yellow “ Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trace-Mark. 
They are for sale by all the nee deniers in the large cities, and in New York City by Lord & 


Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson's 
and Le Boatillier Bros. 


ourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 





R.H.MAGY & CO., 
14th St., Sixth Avé.,and 13th St, N.Y. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


Wonderful Wearing 
VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY 
GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITIONS AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, 
AND NICE 1883. 

TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF 
| EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIF- 
FERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





GLOSS 


RH MACY & CO. 
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LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANCS. 


Light, thin, 80 cool for wearer, naturally curly or 


money refunded. With or without partings. 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 

PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 

lar style worn. Every lady her own hair-dresser. 
BEAUTIFYVING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
skin, and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival, 
Price, 81.00 a Box—mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre,warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectly harmless. Price, 50e¢. a Box—mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, [ndelible Tint for 
Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the new fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable. 

Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Botthe—not mailable. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; it is the finest 
work on fashionable hair-dressing ever published. 
Sent free. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
MES. C. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 














Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are known 
far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 
times we run entirely out, but now we have a 
fresh lot of good colors. Price, 40 cents per box. 
Club orders of ten boxes get ‘one-extra.  C razy 
Stitches in each package. Send Postal Note or 
Stamps to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK C0., sy Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 469 Broadw ay, N. Y. 


EYE-SICHT BY MAIL. 


| 
Although be th 
oe ot miles po froin wh, 
| can fit your eyes Pe RE FEC TL ey 
for Spectacles or Ey e-4 slasses. Send for directio 
FIELD GLASSES, SPY GLASSES AND TELESCOPES 
Of the most improved construction. 
es bring scenery, &c., & to 75 times nearer 
you than in reality. Send for Catalogue, 
QUEEN & CO., Opticians, . 
924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
FOR 


CURE ‘ti: DEAF 


es bg IMPROVED a A Drums 
Resto 2, the Heari orm the 

LA cx t e natu rm. avi ble, pa ortable and 
always in position, All cc nm and even whispers 
Sook distinctly. Send for rillustrated book with testimoni- 
als, FREE. Address fF. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y. 


Est: ints 
PURCHASING AGENCY," 


N ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING as 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 









































AUGUST 7, 1886. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








AMedSons 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE. 
SUMMER BARGAINS. 


45 shades Colored Satin Merveilleuz, 
ing White, Cream, and light tints, heavy goods for 


includ- 


evening and street wear, a bargain at 48c, yard. 

65 pieces All-wool French Albatross Nun’s Veil- 
ang in Cream, Sky, Pink, and Lavender, double 
width, 35e. yard. 

One case Black All-wool Henrietta Cloth, 
inches wide, extra fine quality, 50c. yard. 

30 pieces Black Silk-Warp English Henrietta, 


great bargain, T5e. yard. 


MAIL ORDERS 


( ‘arefully filled by thoroughly experve need shoppers, 
and all orders for Dry Goods amounting to 


40 


$5.00 and upwards, when money accompanies same, 
is transported free of all Express or Mail charges 
ce, oO. dD. orders we 
pay for the return of money only. 


BROADWAY, 8th _AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


DRY GOONS FROM NEW yoRK, 


Mail Orders promptly and LOWEST PRICES. 


carefully filled. 
New goods in all departments now opened. Silks 
and Dress Goods a specialty. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Le Boutillier | 2‘ 238d 
street, 
Brothers, 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D'Oyley Carte’s English Company, 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
frend us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise : 

Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘ Yum-Yum.” 

Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 

‘Three Little Maids from School.” 

Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.” 

George Thorne, as - - - - ‘*Ko-Ko.” 

Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘‘ Nanki-Poo.” 

Frederici, as - - - - ‘The Mikado.” 

Fred Billington, as - - ‘' Pooh-Bah.” 


except registering by mail. 





selected there 


artists, 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents | 
each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends | 


us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-office address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 


I. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





POU Ws 
Skin Blemishes 
J Ae ts 
)} BIRTH MARKS 


-are-cured-by- 
Cuticura 


rs CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 
ing. Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 
symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald 
Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases, 

Cutiovra, the great Skin Cure, and Curtoura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, aud Curtoura 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible 

Cuttovura Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skiu Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 5c. ; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porren 
Curmicat Co., Bosron, Mass 

2 Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Soar, 25e. ; 
Drue any 


Baox-Aounr, Uterine Pains, Soreness, and 
Weakness speedily cured by Cuticuxa Anti- 


x Paw Piaster. Warranted. 25c. 
Art Interchange, 


For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only 


OWE DOLLAR. 


This gives six issues of a 20-page paper, six pattern 
embroidery supplements, full size, also’ three ve ry 
beautiful Colered Studies, viz: 

STUDY of SNOWBALLS; STUDY of DOGWOOD, 
double page; MARINE V IEW, by Epwarp Moran; 
double page. 

aan mG e Scony with recent colored plate 20 cents. 

CHANGE CO., 37 & 39 West Fe | cc 
eee this paper ork 


For 10 cents in 
stamps we will 
send a book con- 
taining, First: 


the complete words of the Mikado. Seeond: the 
music of all the best songs. Third: etchings of all 
the characters in the opera. These facts make it the 
best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beantifal chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
advertisements printed on the pictures 
Mack Publishing Company, 

5628 & 530 Washington St., New York. 


New Y 











CUT THIS OUT! 


BLOOMINGDALES'’ 





3rd Ave, and 56th St. 
This Coupon is Worth 


50c., 


and will be accepted for that amount on all orders by 
mail for $5 or over received during July or August. 
For GOODS and PRICESsee our Catalogue, a book of 
nearly 200 pages, containing a complete list of every- 
thing needed for the HOUSE, HOUSEHOLD, or 
PERSONAL WEAR in all the LATEST STYLES. 
Sent free on application. 

Our approaching REMOVAL to our NEW BUILD- 
ING, Cor. 59th St. and 8rd Av., necessitates a sacri- 
fice of stock, and we desire our Out-of-Town Cus- 
tomers to participate in the great advantages we are 
offering. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


3rd Ave, and 56th 8t., New York City, N.Y. Y, 


JAS. PEARSALL & CO.’S 


ilo-Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE-MARK) 


unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi- 
bility of FILosELLE. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are identical 
with the Colors in Ancient Persian and Indian 
Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the lvad- 
ng New York and t lens 47 Berlin Wool Houses. 
N.B The name LL’S”’ and the 
words . UNFADING EASA N DYES” are on 
every skein. 


No other is Genuine. 
Imitations abound. 


‘SECURITY 
CORSET ay etaeaite 
ECONOMY 
DURABILITY 
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No “breaking i with acco! 

comfort, Conforms to the figure of the wearer 
in the most iret - Fa itions. GENUINE 
WH AL LEBON ew Tpecens os each 
piece ha: a woven one, r coal the ends secured by 
it impossible for the 


a 
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a new pan Th. , renderi 
pa pinch throws If not to be had of 
ar dealer wi! tpaid on receipt of $1.75 
WEEDSPORT ‘SKIRT AND DRESS CO., 
EEDSPORT, N, ¥: 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
ceRs. You can send 
wour cra by mail. 


&COMP’Y, 





833 Broadway, New York. 
Brooklyn: 
Agents Wanted, avd Territory for Sale. 


306 Fulton St. 


METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delightful and iast- 
ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 
articles Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


‘THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Our Great Specia }ey is crowing psy oe | 
ROSES.We have ‘all the latest, ng ae and fin 
standard sorts, in erent sizes and petees to suit all 
wants. Over 440 choicest Sorreter to choose from. 
We send strong Pot Roses ont el, ly by mail to to al Post 
Offices, purchaser’s choice all labe! 

a A $15 


3 1012 PLANTS SI. 32,00,2'5 


oar Ronen bY bam Our 
New New ulden’ Bp ery, astrated, Free. 
Address THE GEE & CONARD CO.,, 
Rose Gro rowers, West _ —t. Chester Co. Pa. 


7 of . x 4 * 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
‘noving disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 





may uddress Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 





Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and Underwear. 





Laptigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T. aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. “ Y. 


Silks Reduced. 


150 pieces Summer Silks..... 25c., 45c., 65e. 
Formerly 45c., 65c., 85e. 
50 


ieces 27-inch Black Surah Silk.......-. 79¢. 
Reduced from $1.00. 
100 pieces 23-inch Black Satin Surahs....98c. 
Reduced from $1.50. 
MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


BROADWAY & 14th St., New York. 





This most exquisite of Tailet Preparations. the vit 
tues of which have caused it to be in demauu in ail 
Civilized Cauntries, stands 

PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCING A 
So It is acknowledged by thousands of 
ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
erotherdiscolorations All concinde by saying: “ It is 


etter BEAUTIFUL [2 


for the skin I 
used.” “It is the only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough.” “After having tried every 
article, | eonsider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do withoutit.” Soid by ali Drug: 


rists and Fancy COMPLEXION 


"ELEGANT “SHAPE, , 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FoY’s \ 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For gale by all lead- 
ing dealers, 

Price by mail a. 
FOY, HARMON 
CHADWICK, New 7 Maven. Conn. 















uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 


giving virtues. 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilions disorders, kidney, malarial, and 





nervous complaints; also in suppress¢ “1 troubles pecu- | 


liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable tor pro- 
ducing refre shing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, ! 50c. and $1.00 yer box. 
SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 
And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway. New York. 
____ Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


QUADRUPLE ESSENCES for the 
handkerchief; Violette de Parme, Ixora 
Brooni, Opoponax, Brisa de las Pampas, Lilas 
de Perse, Theodora. Sold everywhere, 


KERRY DREYFUS, IO Cortlandt St. 


NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent for the United States. 

















IRY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
s. T. TAYLOR'S 


Iastrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


SEND 50°.:IDEAL 


Co MDEALane'cunree: 


it ~ ill not Scorch’ the Hair or burn ands. 
, hi undeaPs if not eg Satis fafictory. Aa 


SON. “fr. 221 Fifth A a 
me ee vy ACENTS WANTED! 


se 


dresa 6. 


Comp'ete LADIES GUIDE 
Sige B. Stoeckham, M. D. 





The very best book for ACEN 


8. le s free. 
Groth, $2.0 Moree ge ee Eat Pun cee 


RY PUB.CO. ,Chicage. 








= —— 4 =\ other liquids carried with ab- 
| ewes solute safety when travelling, 





SERKYS' TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
Itis | 


and celebrated for its wonderful health- | 
It is the best Tonic sed- | 
| HIRES’, IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
| Packayes, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons 
| of a delicious, sparkling, and whole edaee Ha verage. Sc 
| 7 all druggists, ~ se nt by mail on receipt of 25 cents 





LUNDBORG 
PERFUMES, 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfame, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 


If you cannot obtain LUN DBORG'S PER- 
FUMES AND BRHENISH COLOGNE in 
your vicinity, send your name and address for Price- 
list to the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD, & 
COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


FREE TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


A SEALING WAX CASKET containing two 
sticks of perfumed wax, taper and seal, any initial. 
Used altogether in fashionable correspondence, 


EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY, 


Subscription Price, 50 cents a Year. 
Issued at the beginning of each season. OrIG@inaL 
Srories AND Poms by the following well-known 
writers: Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett, 
Junius Heuri Browne, William H. Rideing, 
James Herbert Morse, Helen Campbell, 

“Mary Lowe Dickinson, Abby Sage Richard- 
son, Leigh North, Florence Hallowell and 
others, and A CoMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 
THe New York MaRKeT. THE VERY LATEST Fast 
IONS AND NOVELTIES ONLY ARE SHOWN Fawr 
NUMBER ReaDY SEPTEMBER Ist. 


THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 
?. O. Box 3491 18 Jacob St., New York 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 
WORLD — 100 Instructors, 2005 Stuc jents last year. Thor- 
yugh Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental! Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
man and Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics, 
S5 to SX; board and rc oma aS Steam Heatand 
Electric Light, $45to $75 perterm. Fall Term begins Sep- 
tember 9, 1886. For Illustrated Calendar, J BCA hes sabe on, 
address, E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass. 
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LADIES, Suor-Dressine or 


They 
nicely 


by using our new case. 
are made of hard wood (light or dark color), 
polished, contain bottle, cork, and sponge, complete, 
and will be appreciated when seen. Sent by return 
mail, postpaid, for 40c. CASE & DANIELS, Boot 
and Shoe Dealers, Hartford, Conn Do not risk spoil- 


| ing another Trankful of Clothing. Have one 
THE NEW PATENT 


STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 


Explanatory circulars supplied by the patentee: 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of perforated patterns for Embroidery 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golde n 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 31T Sixt AVENUK, New York. 

BOOK OF 7 DIREC "TLONS for. Making 

300 Decorative and Fancy Articles, 
suitable for Presents for all occasions. Illustrated 
with nearly 100 Decorative Designs. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price, $1.50, by 8S. W. TILTON & CO., 
Boston. Circulars free. 





EDS OF FIR-BOUGHS, highly recommended for 
invalids or persons troubled with nervousness 
Mattresses of anv size or shape filled with genuine 


Maine Fir, gathered in June, and properly enred. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Owen Moore Co., Portland, Me 


A PRIZE 


world, 
Terms mailed free. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more mobey 
right away than anything else in this 
Fortunes await the workers absoiutely sure. 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





Sold 


. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. K. HIRES, 45 N 
FAFMES. its CAUSES and CURE, by one 
who was deaf twenty®ight years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the day 
with no benefit. Cured himself in three months, 
and since then hundreds of others by same process. 
A plain, Ses. successful home treatment. Ad- 
dress . PA , 128 East 26th St., New York City. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINK,.........+++ Ceeecccces $4 00 
HARPER'S WHEKLY........cccecececceececes 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR ......ccescccccecececsoeces 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PHOPLAE.............+.-- 2 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 


(One Number a week for 52 weeks).... 0 00 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number. a 
Wels GOP GD WOGEBD. . o'nn cc dcccccccceccccccece 15 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. 





The most popular and suece essfn) periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean 

There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
periodicals. They are as familiar as household w« 
and are administered with such high homanity and 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization in existence.—N. Y. Sun. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

NOTICE.—Meeers. Harrrn & Brorurens are in 
formed that persons Salsely representing themselves to 
‘be agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting sub- 
scriptions therefor at unauthorized rates, giving re 
ceipts in the name of Harrrn & Buorners: 

To prevent the loas of money by auch misrepreseiita- 
tions, it is requested that, in pur hasing from parties 
assuming to represent Hanvnn & Brornees, payment 
be made by Bank Draft or lost-ofiee Money Order, pay- 
able to the order of Uaneunn & Broruers, New York, 











FACETIZA. 
VERY IMPORTANT. 


Crana (Bobby's big sister). “1 heard father calling 
you a little while ago, Bobby.” 

Bonny. .“* Did he say Robert or Bobby ?” 

Crana. “ He said Robert.” 

Bousy (with a serious look in his eyes). “Then I 
guess I had better see what he wants.” 


emaiomneet@paeasiens 
WILLING TO COMPROMISE. 


* Will you. please give me a dime?” said a tramp. 
“Tin blind.” 

“You can see out of one eye as well as I can,” re- 
lied the gentleman importaned. “ You are only half 
blind.” 

“Then give me half a dime,” said the tramp. 


cameo 
BRIDGET’S METHOD. 


Mus. Storkaway ye orp the preserves). ** Why, 
Bridget, I toid you to label all the crocks.” 

Buport (nonplussed). “ Fwhat do ye mane, missus ? 

Share oi put a labil in iviry crock.” 
ns. Sroxnaway (looking again). “I can’t see any, 
Bridget.” 

Buneer (recovering herself). “To be sliure ye can’t, 
ma’am! Oi put thim insoide, an’ whinivir yez wunts 
inny, all yez hev to do is to take the paice of paper 
aff the top an’ read the Jabil.” 

emaquend—pusness 

It was a Maine girl of whom the story is told that 
she refused to marry a most devoted lover until he 
should have amassed a fortune of ten thousand dollars. 
After some expostulation, he accepted the decree and 
went to work. About three months after this, the 
avaricious young lady, meeting her lover, asked : 

** Well, Charley, how are you getting along ?” 

“Oh, very well indeed,” Charley returned, cheerful- 
ly. “I've got eighteen dollars saved.” 

The young lady blushed and looked down at the 
toes of her walking boots, and stabbed the inoffensive 
earth with the point of her parasol. “I guess,” said 
she, faintly—“I guess, Charley, that’s about near 
cnough.” ; 

A little girl of our acquaintance is often reprimand- 
ed by her mother for her habit of clipping words. Not 
long ago, after such a lesson, Sadie went to Sunday- 
school, and her teacher hid a amile when she heard 
her read, in the Bible study, “* Beware of the eleven of 
the Pharisees!” 

—_»— 

Young Harley Quinn was complaining of his board- 
ing-house fare. 

“Then you don't fancy hash 2” asked his friend Tom. 

“It isn’t the hash I object to,” the other returned, 
mournfully, ‘it’s the rehash.” 

uieatipsanin 

A Boston paper says that a wedding was recently 
celebrated in that city in which both bride and groom 
were deaf-mutes. The newly wedded pair are no 
doubt unspeakably happy. 


sntiapennll inten 
Mus. Mepran (who is fond of quizzing her neighbors 
domestics), “ Your mistress’s rich anut went off in a 
hoff this morning, didn’t she, Mary ?” 
ary (innocently). “‘Oh no, ma'am; if you please, 
ma’am, ’twas a hack, I’m thinkin’,” 
—_—_——-——— 
Miss Elizabeth Prim does not at all approve of the 
common fashion of using nicknames and diminutives, 


BETWEEN TWO FLAMES. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ENFANT TERRIBLE. 
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LITTLE BOY (to very stout lady visitor). “WASN'T YOU SINGLE BEFORE YOU MARRIED MR. SLIMLEY ?” 


STOUT LADY. “ YEs, MY DEAR.” 


LITTLE BOY (perplexed). ‘OU, THEN WHEN YOU MARRIED MR. SLIMLEY YOU BECAME DOUBLE, DIDN'T YOU 2?” 


STOUT LADY. “OH NO, MY DEAR; WE BECAME ONE, AS THEY SAY.” 
LITTLE BOY (conclusively). “Ou, THEN YOU'RE THE ONE, AIN'T YOU 2?” 


Accordingly, going to the grocery one day to purchase some 
household necessities, she astonished the grocer by asking for 
“ sarab-ratus.” 


a en 
A DELICATE HINT. 


Bobby and Rube were playing ball together one morning— 
the former at the latter's house—when Bobby, having had an 
early breakfast, began to feel the pangs of hunger, and was, for 
a moment, perplexed as to how he could communicate this fact 
to Rube without breaking hie promise to his mother never to 
ask for food at a neighbor's house. And then he triumphantly 


solved the — by proposing, ‘Oh! don’t let’s play ball 
any more. *t’s play something where we have to eat.” 


Fa Min. al ll 
THE EXCEPTION TO THE RULE. 

Mrs. Simpson - Hendricks, the landlady, had just remarked 
with a sigh that all flesh is grass, when Dumiley, who is even 
with his beard, and therefore inclined to be captious, felt called 
upon to correct her. 

“Some f-flesh may be g-grass, madam,” he said, straggling 
with his kuife and fork, “ but it oc-occurs to me that th-this par- 
ticular piece of flesh c-cuts more like b-b-buled hay.” 
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THE WORK OF ART. 
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THE GIFTED CHILO, 
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CRITIC WILD. 








THE YOUNG ARTIST. 











